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PREFACE. 

The remains of New Place, a sketch of 
which is engraved on the opposite page, are 
typical of the fragments of the personal history 
of Shakespeare which have hitherto been dis- 
covered. In this respect the great dramatist 
participates in the fate of most of his literary 
contemporaries, for if a collection of the known 
facts relating to all of them were tabularly 
arranged, it would be found that the number of 
the ascertained particulars of his life reached at 
least the average. At the present day, with 
biography carried to a wasteful and ridiculous 
excess, and Shakespeare the idol not'merely of 
a nation but of the educated world, it is difficult 
to realize a period when no interest was taken 
in the events of the lives of authors, and when 
the great poet himself, notwithstanding the im- 
mense popularity of some of his works, was 
held in no general reverence. It must be borne 



in mind that actors then occupied an inferior 
position in society, and that even the vocation 
of a dramatic writer was considered scarcely 
respectable. The intelligent appreciation of 
genius by individuals was not sufficient to 
neutralize in these matters the effect of public 
opinion and the animosity of the religious 
world ; all circumstances thus uniting to banish 
general interest in the history of persons con- 
nected in any way with the stage. This 
biographical indifference continued for many 
years, and long before the season arrived for a 
real curiosity to be taken in the subject, the 
records from which alone a satisfactory memoir 
could have been constructed had disappeared. 
At the time of Shakespeare's decease, non- 
political correspondence was rarely preserved, 
elaborate diaries were not the fashion, and no 
one, excepting in semi-apocryphal collections of 
jests, thought it worth while to record many of 
the sayings and doings, or to delineate at any 
length the' characters of actors and dramatists, 
so that it is generally by the merest accident that 
particulars of interest respecting them have been 
recovered. 

In the absence of some very important dis- 
covery, the general and intense desire to pene- 
trate; the mystery which surrounds the personal 
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history of Shakespeare cannot be wholly grati- 
fied. Something, however, may be accom- 
plished in that direction by a diligent and 
critical study of the materials now accessible, 
especially if care be taken to avoid the tempta- 
tion of endeavouring to decipher his inner life 
and character through the media of his works. 
The genius which so rapidly converted the dull 
pages of a novel or history into an imperishable 
drama was transmuted into other forces in actual 
life, as may be gathered even from the scanty 
records of his biography which still remain. 
Let these latter be studied in that truest spirit 
of criticism which deals with facts in preference 
to conjecture and sentiment, regard being ever 
watchfully paid to the circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. A minute examination of 
those circumstances is essential to the effective 
study not merely of the personal but of the 
literary history of the great poet. It will dis- 
sipate many an illusion, amongst others the 
propriety of criticism being grounded upon a 
reverential belief in the unvarying perfection of 
Shakespeare's dramatic art. He, indeed, unques- 
tionably obtained a complete mastery over that 
art at an early period of his literary career, but 
his control over it was continually liable to be 
governed by the customs and exigencies of the 
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ancient stage, so much so that, in not a few in- 
stances, the action of a scene was diverted for 
the express purpose of complying with those 
necessities. It should be remembered that his 
dramas were not written for posterity, but as a 
matter of business, never for his own specula- 
tion but always for that of the managers of his 
own day, the choice of subject being occasionally 
dictated by them or by patrons of the stage. 
Those works in which the perfection of art was 
attained may have been the fruits of express or 
cherished literary design, but all his writings 
were the products of an intellect which was 
applied to authorship as the readiest path to 
material advancement ; his task having been to 
construct out of certain given or selected 
materials successful dramas for the audiences 
of the day, some for the polished few, 
others for the multitude. It is not pre- 
tended that he did not invariably take 
an earnest interest in his work, his in- 
tense sympathy with each character forbidding 
such an assumption ; but simply that his tastes 
were subordinated when necessary to his duty 
to his employers. If a play were required at a 
short notice, it was hurriedly written. If the 
managers considered that the popular feeling 
was likely to encourage, or if an influential 



patron or the Court desired, the production of 
a drama on some special theme, it was composed 
to order on that subject, no matter how repulsive 
the character of the plot or how intrinsically it 
was unfitted for dramatic purposes ; and, again, 
it is not improbable that some of Shakespeare's 
works, perfect in their art when represented 
before a select audience, might have been de- 
teriorated by their adaptation to the public stage, 
and that in some instances the later copies only 
have been preserved. From some of these 
causes may have arisen inequalities in taste and 
art which otherwise appear to be inexplicable, 
and which would doubtlessly have been removed 
had Shakespeare lived to' have given the public 
an edition of his works during his retirement at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The Burbages had no con- 
ception of his intellectual supremacy, and, if 
they had, it is certain that they would not have 
deviated on that account from the course they 
were in the habit of pursuing. In their estima- 
tion, however, he was merely, to use their own 
words, a " deserving man," an effective actor and 
a popular writer, one who would not have been 
considered so valuable a member of their staff 
had he not also worked as a practical man of 
business, knowing that the success of the theatre 
was identified with his own, and that within 
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certain limits it was necessary that his art should 
be regulated by expediency. Neither does it ap- 
pear at all probable that he could have had time, 
under the conditions in which he worked, for the 
studied application of those subtle devices 
underlying his art which are attributed to 
his sagacity by the philosophical critics, and 
some of which, it is amusing to notice, may 
be equally observed, if they exist at all, in the 
original plot-sources of his dramas. Entertain- 
ing these views, no space in the present work 
will be devoted to the examination of conjectural 
generic ethical designs, imaginary moral unities 
and such like. It is one thing to admit that 
Shakespeare's art was frequently influenced by 
the emergencies of the stage, — another that he 
would have gratuitously permitted it to have 
been controlled by the necessity of blending a 
variety of actions in subjection to one leading 
moral idea or by other similar limitations. The 
phenomenon of a moral unity is not to be 
found either in nature or in the works of 
nature's poet, whose truthful and impartial 
genius could never have voluntarily endured a 
submission to. a preconception which involved 
violent deviations from the course prescribed 
by his sovereign knowledge of human nature 
and the human mind. 
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The literary history of Shakespeare cannot 
of course be perfected until the order in which 
he composed his works has been ascertained, 
but, unless the books of the theatrical managers 
or licensers of the time are discovered, it is not 
likely that the exact chronological arrangement 
will be determined. The dates of some of his 
productions rest on positive testimony or distinct 
allusions, and these are stand-points of great 
value. In respect, however, to the majority of 
them the period of composition has unfortu- 
nately been merely the subject of refined and 
useless conjecture. Internal evidences of con- 
struction and style, obscure contemporary 
references, and metrical or grammatical tests 
can very rarely in themselves be relied upon 
to establish the year of authorship. Specific 
phases of style or metre necessarily had periods 
of commencement in Shakespeare's work, but, 
so long as most of those epochs are merely 
conjectural, little real progress is made in the 
enquiry. Nor as a rule are the results obtained 
from aesthetic criticism, which depend to some 
extent upon the individual sentiment of the 
critic, of much greater certainty. No sufficient 
allowances appear to be made for the high 
probability of the intermittent use of various 
styles during the long interval which elapsed 
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after the era of comparative immaturity had 
passed away, and in which, so far as constructive 
and delineative power was concerned, there was 
neither progress nor retrogression. Shake- 
speare's genius arrived at maturity with such 
celerity that it is perilous to assert, from any 
kind of internal evidence alone, what he could 
not have written at any particular subsequent 
period, and style frequently varies not only 
with the subject but with the purpose of 
authorship. It may be presumed, for instance, 
that the diction and construction of a drama 
written for performance at the Court might be 
essentially dissimilar from those of a play of the 
same date composed for the ordinary stage, 
where the audiences were of a more promis- 
cuous character and the usages and appliances 
of the actors in many respects of a different 
nature. The subject of the chronological order 
is one, however, solely of a biographical 
curiosity that can only be legitimately gratified 
by the discovery of contemporary evidence. 
Even with such assistance, the mere facts of 
that order would be nearly all that could be 
elicited, for critics of later days might as wisely 
think of stretching their hands to the firmament 
as dream of the advent of an intellectual power 
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adequate to grasp the definite history of Shake* 
speare's mind. 

In the present attempt upon the life of 
Shakespeare, — were the poet now living, he 
would doubtlessly, in his love of quibbles, for- 
give the equivoque, — it is proposed to con- 
struct, in plain and unobtrusive language, a 
sketch of his personal history strictly out of 
evidences and deductions from those evidences. 
All gratuitous assumptions will be rigidly ex- 
cluded, and no conjectures admitted that are 
not practically removed out of that category by 
being in themselves reasonable explanations of 
concurrent facts. Guided by this system, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that precedence will 
be always given to early testimonies over the 
discretionary views of later theorists, no matter 
how plausible or how ably sustained those views 
may be. It is believed that a nearer approxi- 
mation to truth will be reached by these 
methods than by any other, and that the en- 
deavour will be favourably entertained, what- 
ever opinion may be formed of the result. 

The design of the present work being ex- 
clusively biographical, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe that no kind of evidence bearing date 
subsequently lo the twenty-third day of April, 
1616, will be admitted, unless there is either a 
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certainty or a reasonable probability that it 
refers to, or is illustrative of, some event that 
happened, or of some position that existed, on 
or before that day, in connexion with the literary 
or personal history of the great dramatist. 

The collection of materials used, or to be 
used, in the progress of my embarrassing task, 
is the product of anxious researches now ex- 
tending over a period of more than a quarter of 
a century. Much time has necessarily been 
occupied in the fatiguing examination, often 
week after week, of records that have yielded 
no useful information, but, on the whole, consi- 
dering the fatal obscurity that appears to sur- 
round nearly every incident of Shakespeare's 
life, I have been more successful than could 
generally have been anticipated. Let me add, 
with every sentiment of gratitude, how greatly 
my labours have throughout been facilitated and 
cheered by the kind and ready liberality with 
which private and other libraries, family ar- 
chives, municipal records, and official collections 
have been made accessible. 

In the hope of discovering traces of the 
footsteps of Shakespeare during his provincial 
tours in England, I have personally examined 
the records of the following cities and towns, — 
Warwick, Bewdley, Dover, Banbury, Shrews- 
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bury, Maidstone, Faversham, Southampton, 
Newport, Bridport, Weymouth, Lewes, Coven- 
try, Bristol, Kingston-on-Thames, Lyme Regis, 
Dorchester, Canterbury, Sandwich, Queen- 
borough, Ludlow, Stratford-on-Avon, Leomin- 
ster, Folkestone, Winchelsea, New Romney, 
Barnstaple, Rye, York, Newcastle- on -Tyne, 
Leicester, Hythe, and Cambridge, the last being 
preserved in the library of Downing College. 
In no single instance have I at present found 
in any municipal record a notice of the poet 
himself, but curious material of an unsuspected 
nature respecting his company and theatrical 
surroundings has been discovered. 

It only remains to add that this little volume 
is a mere unfinished instalment of what may 
ultimately be expanded into a much larger 
work ; this fragment of a design being thus 
prematurely issued in the hope of eliciting, 
before I proceed further, the opinions of my 
literary friends and correspondents on the novel 
treatment of the subject here initiated. Any 
corrections of oversights will be also most 
thankfully received. 

J. 0. H.-P. 

Hollingbury Copse, Brighton. 
April the 8th, 1881. 



NOTE. 

The significance of much that is adduced in the following 
pages will not be appreciated without a continual reference to 
the probable worth of money in the time of the poet The 
estimate of the differences between the money values of that 
period and those of our own cannot be accurately calculated, 
the purchasing ability in former days varying considerably both 
with locality and object ; but those values, when compared with 
our present rates, may be roughly computed at one twelfth of 
the latter in articles of trade and at one twentieth in landed or 
house property. Even these scales may be deceptively in &vour 
of the older values, there having been, in Shakespeare's days, a 
relative and often a fictitious importance attached to cash, 
arising from its comparative scarcity. 

It will be useful also to be constantly bearing in mind the 
difference between the Old and New Styles. According to the 
former, the one which of course prevailed during the whole of 
the Shakespearean period, each month commenced eleven days 
later than the corresponding one does at the present day. It is 
especially important that this variation should be recollected in 
the consideration of all that relates to the country and to 
rural life. 
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In the reign of King Edward the Sixth 
there lived in Warwickshire a farmer named 
Richard Shakespeare, who rented a cottage 
and a small quantity of land at Snitterfield, an 
obscure village in that county. He had two 
sons, one of whom, called Henry, continued 
throughout his life to reside in the same parish. 
John, the other son, left his father's home 
about the year 1550, and, two years afterwards, 
1552, is found residing in the neighbouring and 
comparatively large borough of Stratford-on- 
Avon, in the locality which has been known 
from the middle ages to the present day as 
Henley Street, so called from its being the 
terminus of the road from Henley-in-Arden, a 
market-town about eight miles distant. 

At this period, and for many generations 
afterwards, the sanitary condition of the tho- 
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roughfares of Stratford-on*Avon was^ to our 
present notions, simply terrible. Under-surface 
drainage of every kind was then an unknown 
art in the district. There was a far greater 
extent of moisture in the land than would now 
be thought possible, and streamlets of a water- 
power sufficient for the operations of corn-mills 
meandered through the town. This general 
humidity intensified the evils arising from the 
want of scavengers, or other effective appliances 
for the preservation of cleanliness. House-slops 
were recklessly thrown into ill-kept channels 
that lined the sides of unmetalled roads ; pigs 
and geese too often revelled in the puddles and 
ruts ; while here and there, small middens were 
ever in the course of accumulation, the recep- 
tacles of offal and of every species of nastiness. 
A regulation for the removal of these collec- 
tions to certain specified localities interspersed 
through the borough, and known as common 
dung-hills, appears to have been the extent of 
the interference that the authorities ventured or 
cared to exercise in such matters. Sometimes, 
when the nuisance was thought to be sufficiently 
flagrant, they made a raid on those inhabitants 
who had suffered their refuse to accumulate 
largely in the highways. On one of these 
occasions, in April, 1552, John Shakespeare 
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was fined the sum of twelve-pence for having 
amassed what was no doubt a conspicuous ster- 
quinarium before his house in Henley Street, 
and under these unsavoury circumstances does 
the history of the poet's father commence in the 
records of England. It is sad to be compelled 
to admit that there was little excuse for his 
negligence, one of the public stores of filth 
being within a stone's throw of his residence. 

For some years subsequently to this period, 
John Shakespeare was a humble tradesman at 
Stratford - on - Avon, holding no conspicuous 
position in the town ; yet still he must have 
been tolerably successful in business^ for in 
October, 1556, he purchased two small copy- 
hold estates of inheritance situated near the 
house which he occupied in Henley Street. In 
the year 1557, however, his fortunes underwent 
an important change through an alliance with 
Mary, the youngest daughter of Robert Arden, 
a substantial yeoman farmer in the neighbour- 
hood, who had died a few months previously. 
The maiden name of her mother has not been 
discovered, but it is ascertained that her father 
had contracted a second marriage with Agnes 
Hill, a widow, and that, in a settlement made 
on that occasion, he had reserved to Mary the 
reversion to estates at Wilmecote and Snitter- 
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field, her step-mother taking only a Hfe-interest 
in them. Some part of the land thus settled 
was in the occupation of Richard Shakespeare, 
the poet's grandfather, whence may have arisen 
the acquaintanceship between the two families. 
In addition to these estates in expectancy, Mary 
Arden received, under the provisions of her 
father's will, not only a handsome pecuniary 
legacy, but the fee-simple of another valuable 
property at Wilmecote, the latter, which was 
known as Ashbies, consisting of a house with 
nearly sixty acres of land. Considering his 
social position, John Shakespeare had practi- 
cally married an heiress, his now comparative 
affluence investing him with no small degree of 
local importance. His official career at once 
commenced by his election as one of the ale- 
tasters, an officer appointed for the supervision 
of malt liquors and bread. About the same 
time he was received into the Corporation as 
one of the burgesses, and in the September of 
the following year, 1558, he was chosen one of 
the four constables under the rules of the Court 
Leet. He was again elected constable for 
another year on October the sixth, 1559, and 
on the same day he was chosen one of the 
four afifeerors appointed to determine the 
fines for those offences which were punishable 
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arbitrarily, and for which no express penalties 
were prescribed by statute. This latter office 
he again filled in 1561, when he was elected one 
of the Chamberlains of the borough, an office 
that he held for two years, delivering his 
second account to the Corporation in January, 
1564. 

The ostensible business followed by John 
Shakespeare was that of a glover, but after his 
marriage he speculated largely in wool pur- 
chased from the neighbouring farmers, and oc- 
casionally also dealt in corn and other articles 
In those days, especially in small provincial 
towns, the concentration of several trades into 
the hands of one person was very usual, and, 
in many cases, no matter how numerous and 
complicated were the intermediate processes, 
the producer of the raw material was frequently 
its manufacturer. Thus a glover might, and 
sometimes did, rear the sheep that furnished 
him with meat, skins, wool and leather. Whether 
John Shakespeare so conducted his business is 
unknown, but it is certain that, in addition to 
his trade in gloves, which also, as was usual, 
included the sale of divers articles made of 
leather, he entered into a variety of other 
speculations. 

In Henley Street, in what was for those 
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days an unusually large and commodious resi- 
dence for a provincial tradesman, and upon or 
almost immediately before the twenty-second 
day of April, 1564, but most probably on that 
Saturday, the eldest son of John and Mary 
Shakespeare, he who was afterwards to be the 
national poet of England, was born. An apart- 
ment on the first floor of that house is shown to 
this day, through unvarying tradition, as the 
birth-room of the great dramatist, who was bap- 
tized on the following Wednesday, April the 
twenty-sixth, receiving the Christian name of 
William. He was then, and continued to be for 
more than two years, an only child, two ^rls, 
daughters of the same parents, who were born 
previously, having died in their infancy. 

In the July of this year of the poet's birth, 
1564, a violent plague, intensified no doubt by 
sanitary neglect, broke out in the town, but the 
family in Henley Street providentially escaped 
its ravages, John Shakespeare contributed on 
this occasion, fairly, at least, if not liberally, 
both towards the relief of the poor and of those 
who were attacked by the epidemic. 

In March, 1565, John Shakespeare, with 
the assistance of his former colleague in the 
same office, made up the accounts of the 
Chamberiains of the borough for the year 
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ending at the previous Michaelmas. It may 
appear strange that so illiterate a person could 
have been a good accountant, but this will be 
explained by and by. 

In February, 1566, John Shakespeare in- 
dividually superintended the making up of the 
accounts of the Chamberlains for the preceding 
official year, at which time he was paid over 
three pounds, equivalent to at least thirty of 
present money, that had been owing to him for 
some time by the Corporation. In the month 
of October another son, who was christened 
Gilbert on the thirteenth, was born, the poet 
being then nearly two and a half years old. 
This Gilbert in after life entered into business 
in London as a haberdasher. 

In September, 1567, Robert Perrot, a brewer, 
John Shakespeare, and Ralph Cawdrey, a butcher, 
were nominated for the office of the High 
Bailiff, or, as that dignitary was subsequently 
called, the Mayor. The last-named candidate 
was the one who was elected. It is upon this 
occasion that the poet's father is alluded to for 
the first time in the local records as " Mr. 
Shakspeyr." He had been previously therein 
mentioned either as John Shakespeare, or 
briefly as Shakespeare, and the addition of the 
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title was in those days no small indication of 
an advance in social position. 

There is no doubt that, during the early- 
years of Shakespeare's boyhood, his father was 
one of the leading men in Stratford-on-Avon. 
On the fourth of September, 1568, John Shake- 
speare, — " Mr. John Shakysper," as he is called 
in that day's record, — was chosen High Bailiff, 
attaining thus the most distinguished official 
position in the town, after an active connexion 
with its affiiirs during the preceding eleven 
years. The poet had entered his fifth year in 
the previous month of April, the family in 
Henley Street now consisting of his parents, his 
brother Gilbert, who was very nearly two years 
old, and himself. 

It must have been somewhere about this 
period that Shakespeare entered into the mys- 
teries of the horn-book and the A, B. C. 
Although both his parents were absolutely 
illiterate, they had the sagacity to appreciate 
the importance of an education for their son, 
and the poet, somehow or other, was taught to 
read and write, the necessary preliminaries to 
admission into the Free School. There were 
few persons at that time at Stratford-on-Avon 
capable of initiating him even into these pre- 
paratory accomplishments, but John Shake- 
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speare, in his official position, could hardly 
have encountered much difficulty in finding a 
suitable instructor. There was, for instance, 
Higford, the Steward of the Court of Record, 
and the person who transcribed some of his 
accounts when he was the borough Chamberlain ; 
but it IS as likely as not that the poet received 
the first rudiments of education from older boys 
who were some way advanced in their school 
career. 

A passion for the drama is with some 
natures an instinct, and it would appear that 
the poet's father had an express taste in that 
direction. At all events, dramatic entertain- 
ments are first heard of at Stratford-on-Avon 
during the year of his bailiffship, and were, it 
may fairly be presumed, introduced in unison 
with his wishes as they certainly must have 
been with his sanction. At some period between 
Michaelmas, 1568, and the same day in 1569, 
the Queen's and the Earl of Worcester's players 
visited the town and gave representations before 
the Council, the former company receiving nine 
shillings and the latter twelve pence for their 
first performances, to which the public were 
admitted without payment. They gave in all 
probability other theatrical entertainments with 
stated charges for admission, but there would, 
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of course, be no entries of the latter per- 
formances in the municipal accounts. 

Were it not for the record of a correlative 
incident, it would have been idle to have 
hazarded a conjecture on the interesting ques- 
tion, — was the poet, who was then in his fifth 
or sixth year, a spectator at either of these per- 
formances ? If, however, it can be shown that, 
in a neighbouring county about the same time, 
there was an inhabitant of a city who took his 
little boy, one born in the same year with 
Shakespeare, 1 564, to a free dramatic entertain- 
ment exhibited, as were those at Stratford- 
on-Avon, before the Corporation under pre- 
cisely similar conditions, there then arises a 
reasonable probability that we should be jus- 
tified in giving an affirmative reply to the en- 
quiry. There is such an evidence in the account 
left by a person of the name of Willis, of ** a 
stage-play which I saw when I was a child," 
and included by him in a confidential narrative 
of his moral and religious life, a sort of auto- 
biography, which, in his old age, he addressed 
to his wife and children. 

The curious narrative given by Willis is in 
the following terms, — '* In the city of Gloucester 
the manner is, as I think it is in other like cor- 
porations, that, when players of enterludes come 
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to towne, they first attend the Mayor to enforme 
him what noble-mans servants they are, and so 
to get licence for their publike playing ; and if 
the Mayor like the actors, or would shew respect 
to their lord and master, he appoints them to 
play their first play before himselfe and the 
Aldermen and Common Counsell of the city ; 
and that is called the Mayors play, where every 
one that will comes in without money, the 
Mayor giving the players a reward as hee 
thinks fit to shew respect unto them. At 
such a play my father tooke me with him, 
and made mee stand betweene his leggs 
as he sate upon one of the benches, where 
wee saw and heard very well. The play 
was called the Cradle of Security, wherin was 
personated a king or some great prince, with 
his courtiers of severall kinds, amongst which 
three ladies were in speciall grace with him ; 
and they, keeping him in delights and pleasures, 
drew him from his graver counsellors, hearing 
of sermons and listning to good counsell and 
admonitions, that, in the end, they got him to 
lye downe in a cradle upon the stage, where 
these three ladies, joyning in a sweet song, 
rocked him asleepe that he snorted againe ; 
and in the meane time closely conveyed under 
the cloaths wherewithall he was covered a 
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vizard, like a swines snout, upon his face, with 
three wire chaines fastned thereunto, the other 
end whereof being holden severally by those 
three ladies, who fall to singing againe, and 
then discovered his face that the spectators 
might see how they had transformed him, going 
on with their singing. Whilst all this was acting, 
there came forth of another doore at the farthest 
end of the stage two old men, the one in blew with 
a Serjeant at armes his mace on his shoulder, 
the other in red with a drawn sword in his 
hand and leaning with the other hand upon the 
others shoulder ; and so they two went along in 
a soft pace round about by the skirt of the 
stage, till at last they came to the cradle, when 
all the court was in greatest jollity ; and then 
the foremost old man with his mace stroke a 
fearfull blow upon the cradle, whereat all the 
courtiers, with the three ladies and the vizard, 
all vanished ; and the desolate prince starting 
up bare-faced, and finding himselfe thus sent for 
to judgement, made a lamentable complaint of 
his miserable case, and so was carried away by 
wicked spirits. This prince did personate in 
tliG Morrall the Wicked of the World ; the 
three ladies. Pride, Covetousnesse and Luxury ; 
the two old men, the End of the World and 
the last Judgement. This sight tooke such im- 
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pression in me that, when I came towards mans 
estate, it was as fresh in my memory as if I had 
seen it newly acted," Willis's Mount Tabor or 
Private Exercises of a Penitent Sinner, pub- 
lished in the yeare of his age 75, Anno Dom. 
1639, pp. 110-113. Who can be so pitiless to 
the imagination as not to erase the name of 
Gloucester in -the preceding anecdote, and re- 
place it by that of Stratford-on-Avon ? 

Homely and rude as such an allegorical 
drama as the Cradle of Security would now be 
considered, it was yet an advance in dramatic 
construction upon the medieval religious plays 
generally known as mysteries, which were still 
in favour with the public and were of an ex- 
ceedingly primitive description. The latter were, 
however, put on the stage with more elaborate 
appliances, there being no reason for believing 
that the itinerant platform of the more recent 
drama was provided with much beyond a few 
properties. The theatre of the mysteries con- 
sisted of a moveable wooden rectangular struc- 
ture of two rooms one over the other, the lower 
closed, the upper one, that in which the per- 
formances took place, being open on one side to 
the audience. The vehicle itself, every portion 
of which that was visible to the audience was 
grotesquely painted, was furnished with tapes- 
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tries that answered the purposes of scenery, 
and with mechanical appliances for the disposi- 
tion of the various objects introduced, such as 
hell-mouth, a favourite property on the ancient 
English stage. This consisted of a huge mouth 
constructed of canvas so contrived with a move- 
able jaw that, when it opened, flames could be 
seen within the hideous aperture ; the fire being 
probably represented by the skilful management 
of links or torches held behind the painted can- 
vas. There was frequently at the backof the stage 
a raised platform to which there was an ascent 
by steps from the floor of the pageant, and 
sometimes an important . part of the action of 
the mystery was enacted upon it. Some of the 
properties, however rude, must have been of 
large dimensions. They were generally made 
of wood which was invariably painted, but some 
appear to have been constructed of basket-work 
covered over with painted cloths. The larger 
ones were cities with pinnacles and towers, 
kings' palaces, temples, castles and such like, 
some probably not very unlike decorated sentry- 
boxes. Amongst the miscellaneous properties 
may be named " a rybbe colleryd red," which 
was no doubt used in the mystery of the Crea- 
tion. Clouds were represented by painted cloths 
so contrived that they could open and show 
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angels in the heavens. Artificial* trees were 
introduced, and so were beds^ tombs, pulpits, 
ships, ladders, and numerous other articles. One 
of the quaintest contrivances was that which 
was intended to convey the idea of an earth- 
quake, which seems to have been attempted by 
means of some mechanism within a barrel. In 
the lower room, connected with pulleys in the 
upper part of the pageant, was a windlass used 
for the purpose of lowering or raising the larger 
properties, and for various objects for which 
moveable ropes could be employed. Some of 
the other machinery was evidently of an in- 
genious character, but its exact nature has not 
been ascertained. 

The costumes of many of the personages in 
the mysteries were of a grotesque and fanciful 
description, but in some instances, as in those of 
Adam and Eve, there was an attempt to make 
the dresses harmonize with the circumstances of 
the history. Some writers, interpreting the 
stage-directions too literally, have asserted that 
those characters were introduced upon the 
pageant in a state of nudity. This was cer- 
tainly not the case. When they were presumed 
to be naked, they appeared in dresses made 
either of white leather or of flesh-coloured 
clothes, over which at the proper time were 
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thrown the garments of skins. There were no 
doubt some incidents represented in the old 
English mysteries which would now be con- 
sidered indecorous, but it should be borne in 
mind that every age has, within certain limits, 
its own conventional and frequently irrational 
sentiments of toleration and propriety. Adam 
and Eve attired in white leather and personified 
by men, for actresses were then unknown, 
scarcely could have realized to the spectator 
even a generic idea of the nude, but at all 
events there was nothing in any of the 
theatrical costumes of the early drama which 
can be fairly considered to be of an immodest 
character, although many of them were ex- 
travagantly whimsical. Thus Herod was always 
introduced wearing red gloves, and his clothes 
appear to have been painted or dyed in a 
variety of colours, so that, as far as costume 
could assist the deception, he probably ap- 
peared as fierce and hideous a tyrant as could 
well have been represented. The Devil was 
another important character, who was also gro- 
tesquely attired and had a mask or false head 
which frequently, required either mending or 
painting. Masks were worn by several other 
personages, though it would appear that in some 
instances the operation of painting the faces of 
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the actors was substituted. Wigs of false hair, 
either gilded or of red, yellow and other colours, 
were also much in request. 

That Shakespeare, in his early youth, wit- 
nessed representations of some of these mys- 
teries, cannot admit of a reasonable doubt. 
The performances which then took place nearly 
every year at Coventry attracted hosts of spec- 
tators from all parts of the country, while, at 
occasional intervals, the mystery players of that 
city made theatrical progresses to various other 
places. It is not known whether they favoured 
Stratford-on-Avon with a professional visit, but 
it is not at all improbable that they did, for they 
must have passed through the town in their 
way to Bristol, where it is recorded that they 
gave a performance in the year 1 5 70. Amongst 
the mysteries probably recollected by Shake- 
speare was one in which the King was intro- 
duced as Herod of Jewry, and in which the 
children of Bethlehem were barbarously speared, 
the soldiers disregarding the frantic shrieks of 
the bereaved mothers. In the collection known 
as the Coventry Mysteries a soldier appears 
before Herod with a child on the end of his 
spear in evidence of the accomplishment of the 
King's commands, a scene to be remembered, 
however rude may have been the property 
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which represented the infant; while the ex- 
travagance of rage, which formed one of the 
then main dramatic characteristics of that 
sovereign, must have made a deep impression 
on a youthful spectator. The idea of such a 
subject being susceptible of exaggeration into 
burlesque never entered a spectator's mind in 
those days, and the impression made upon him 
was probably not slightly increased by the style 
of Herod's costume. 

Besides the allusions made by the great 
dramatist to the Herod of the Coventry players, 
there are indications that other grotesque per- 
formers in the pageants of that city were occa- 
sionally in his recollection, those who with 
blackened faces acted the parts of the Black 
Souls. There are several references in Shake- 
speare to condemned souls being of this colour, 
and in one place there is an allusion to them in 
the language of the mysteries. Falstaff is re- 
ported to have said of a flea on Bardolph's red 
nose that **it was a black soul burning in 
hell ; " and, in the Coventry plays, the Black 
or Damned Souls appeared with sooty faces and 
attired in a motley costume of yellow and black. 
It is certainly just possible that the notions of 
Herod and the Black Souls may have been 
derived from other sources, but the more natural 
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probability is that they are absolute recollections 
of the Coventry plays. 

' In April, 1569, the poet's sister, Joan, was 
born. She was baptized on the 15th of that 
month, and, by a prevalent fashion which has 
created so much perplexity in discussions on 
longevities, was named after an elder child of 
the same parents who had died in infancy 
twenty-one years previously. John Shake- 
speare's term of office as High Bailiff expired in 
the September of the same year, 1569, his suc- 
cessor being one Robert Salisbury, a substantial 
yeoman then residing in a large house on the 
eastern side of Church Street. 

Although there is no certain information on 
the subject, it may perhaps be assumed that, at 
this time, boys usually entered the Free School 
at the age of seven, according to the custom 
followed at a later period. If so, the poet com- 
menced his studies there in the spring of the 
year 1571, and, unless its system of instruction 
differed essentially from that pursued in other 
establishments of a similar character, his earliest 
knowledge of Latin was derived from two well- 
known books of the time, the Accidence and 
the Sententiae Pueriles. From the first of 
these works the improvised examination of 
Master Page in the Merry Wives of Windsor 
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is so almost verbally remembered, that one 
might imagine that the William of the scene 
was a resuscitation of the poet at school. 
Recollections of the same book are to be traced 
in other of his plays. The Sententiae Pueriles 
was, in all probability, the little manual by the 
aid of which he first learned to construe Latin, 
for in one place, at least, he all but literally 
translates a brief passage and there are in his 
plays several adaptations ^of its sentiments. It 
was then sold for a penny, equivalent to about 
our present shilling, and contains a large col- 
lection of brief sentences collected from a 
variety of authors, with a distinct selection of 
moral and religious paragraphs, the latter in- 
tended for the use of boys on Saints' Days, 

I have an impression that the extent of the 
poet's school acquirements has been greatly 
exaggerated, and hope to enter fully into the 
question on a future occasion. At present, I 
have been unable to go through my voluminous 
collections on the subject, or even to study 
what, one can see at a glance, are the able and 
original papers of Professor T. S. Baynes on 
Shakespeare's early scholarship. 

It should be recollected that books in most 
parts of the country were then of rare occur- 
rence, and Stratford-on-Avon was in those days 
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essentially an illiterate locality. Lilly's Gram- 
mar and a few classical works, chained to the 
desks of the Free School, were probably the 
only volumes of the kind to be found in the 
town. Certainly, excluding elementary tracts, 
Bibles, Church Services, and Psalters, there 
were not more than two or three dozen books, 
if so many, in the whole place. The evidences 
of these facts, which are as curious as they are 
decisive, are reserved for a future occasion. 

In the latter part of the year 1575 John 
Shakespeare purchased for forty pounds the 
house he had so long occupied in Henley 
Street, possibly borrowing the money for the 
occasion, and afterwards finding repayment in- 
convenient. It is, at all events, singular that, 
three years afterwards, he should have found it 
expedient to mortgage the Ashbies estate for 
precisely the same amount that he gave for the 
Henley Street property. 

Whilst yet in his apprenticeship, and in his 
nineteenth year, " in order,'* observes Rowe *^ to 
settle in the world after a family manner, he 
thought fit to marry while he was yet very 
young,'' Life of Shakespear, ed. 1709, p. iv. 
At that period, before a licence for a marriage 
could be obtained, it was necessary to lodge at 
the Consistory Court a bond entered into by 
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two responsible sureties, who, by that docu- 
ment, certified, under a heavy penalty in case 
of misrepresentation, that there was no im- 
pediment of precontract or consanguinity, the 
former of course alluding to a precontract of 
either of the affianced parties with a third 
person. 

The bond given in anticipation of the 
marriage of William Shakespeare with Anne 
Hathaway is dated the twenty-eighth of No- 
vember, 1582. Their first child, Susanna, was 
baptized on Sunday, May the 26th, 1583. 
With those numerous moralists who do not 
consider it necessary for rigid enquiry to pre- 
cede condemnation, these facts taint the husband 
with dishonour, although, even according to 
modern notions, that very marriage may have 
been induced on his part by a sentiment in itself 
the very essence of honour. If we assume, how- 
ever, as we reasonably may, that cohabitation 
had previously taken place, no question of 
morals would in those days have arisen, or 
could have been entertained. The precontract, 
which was usually celebrated two or three 
months before marriage, was not only legally 
recogfiisedy but it invalidated a subsequent union 
of either of the parties with any one else. There 
was a statute, indeed, of 32 Henry VHI., 1540, 
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c. 38, s. 2, by which certain marriages were 
legalized notwithstanding precontracts, but the 
clause was repealed by the Act of 2 & 3 
Edward VL, 1548, c. 23, s. 2, and the whole 
statute by I & 2 Phil, and Man, 1554, c. 8, 
s. 19, while the act of i Elizabeth, 1558, c. i, 
s. II, expressly confirms the revocation made 
by Edward the Sixth. The ascertained facts 
respecting Shakespeare's marriage clearly in- 
dicate the high probability of there having been 
a precontract, a ceremony which substantially 
had the validity of the more formal one, and 
the improbability of that marriage having been 
celebrated under mysterious or unusual circum- 
stances. Whether the early alliance was a 
prudent one in a worldly point of view may 
admit of doubt, but that the married pair con- 
tinued on affectionate terms, until they were 
separated by the poet's death, may be gathered 
from the early local tradition that his wife " did 
earnestly desire to be laid in the same grave 
with him." The legacy to her of the second- 
best bed is, as will be shown afterwards, an evi- 
dence in the same direction. 

On the third of March, 1592, a new drama, 
entitled Henry, or Harry, the Sixth, was 
brought out by Lord Strange's Servants, then 
acting either at Newington or Southwark 
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under a speculative arrangement with Hens- 
lowe, a wealthy theatrical manager. In this 
year, as we learn on unquestionable authority, 
Shakespeare was first rising into prominent 
notice, so that the history then produced, now 
known as the First Part of Henry the Sixth, 
was, in all probability, his earliest dramatic 
work. Its extraordinary success must have 
secured for the author a substantial position in 
the theatrical world of the day. The play had, 
for those times, an unusually long run, so that 
Nash, writing in or before the following month 
of July, states that the performances of it had, 
in that short interval, been witnessed by ** ten 
thousand spectators at least," and, although this 
estimate may be somewhat overstrained, there 
can be no hesitation in receiving it as a valid 
testimony to the singular popularity of the new 
drama. The Second Part of Henry the Sixth 
must have appeared soon afterwards, but no 
record of its production on the stage has been 
preserved. The former drama was published 
for the first time in the collective edition of 
1623. A garbled and spurious version of the 
second play, the unskilful work of some one who 
had not access to a perfect copy of the original, 
appeared in the year 1594 under the title of the 
First Part of the Contention betwixt the 
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Houses of York and Lancaster. It was 
published by Millington, the same bookseller 
who afterwards issued the surreptitious edition 
of Henry the Fifth. 

Robert Greene, a distinguished prose writer 
and dramatist, who had commenced his literary 
career nine years previously, died on the third 
of September, 1592. In a work entitled the 
Groatsworth of Wit, written shortly before his 
death, he had travestied, in an interesting sar- 
castic episode respecting some of his contem- 
poraries, a line from one of Shakespeare's then 
recent compositions, — O, tigers hearty wrapped 
in a woman's hide! This line is of extreme 
interest as including the earliest record of words 
composed by the great dramatist. It forms 
part of a vigorous speech which is as Shake- 
spearean in its natural characterial propriety of 
expression, as it is Marlowean in its diction. 
This speech of the unfortunate Duke of York's 
is one of the most striking in the play, and the 
above special line was probably selected for 
quotation by Greene on account of its popularity 
through effective delivery. The quotation shows 
that the Third Part of Henry the Sixth was 
written previously to September, 1592, and 
hence it may be concluded that all Shake- 
speare's plays on the subject of that reign, 
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although perhaps subsequently revised in a few 
places by the author, were originally produced 
in that year. A surreptitious and tinkered ver- 
sion of the Third Part, made up by an inferior 
hand chiefly out of imperfect materials, ap- 
peared in 1 595 under the title of the Tragedy 
of Richard Duke of York. The play is therein 
stated to have been " sundry times acted by the 
Earl of Pembroke's servants," for whom most 
probably it was written, although the fact that 
it had been performed at some time by that 
company is all that can be absolutely inferred. 

There is no reason for wonder in the style 
of a young author being influenced by that of a 
popular and accomplished contemporary, and 
judgement on the authorship of much of the 
above-named plays should not be ruled by a 
criticism which can only fairly be applied to the 
rapidly approaching period when the great 
dramatist had outlived the possibility of appear- 
ing in the character of an imitative writer. 
That Shakespeare commenced his literary vo- 
cation as, to some extent, a follower of Marlowe 
can hardly be denied, even were the line quoted 
by Greene the only remnant of his early plays, 
and that the three Parts of Henry the Sixth 
had been some years on the stage, when Henry 
the Fifth was produced in 1599, may be 
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gathered from that interesting relic of literary- 
autobiography, the final chorus to the latter 
play. The theory which best agrees with the 
positive evidences is that which concedes the 
authorship of the three plays to Shakespeare, 
their production in the year 1592, and the 
quarto editions of the Second and Third Parts 
as vamped, imperfect, and blundering versions 
of the poet's own original dramas. 

Chettlis Apology. — Apologies of this kind 
are so apt to be overstrained that we can hardly 
gather more from the present one than the 
respectable position Shakespeare held as a 
writer and actor, and that Chettle, having made 
his acquaintance, was desirous of keeping 
friends with one who was beginning to be 
appreciated by the higher classes of society. 
The annoyance, however, occasioned by Greene s 
posthumous criticism was soon forgotten by the 
poet amidst the triumphs of his subsequent 
career. 

In the winter-season of 1593-4, Shake- 
speare's earliest tragedy, which was, unfor- 
tunately, based on a repulsive tale, was brought 
out by the Earl of Sussex's actors, who were 
then performing, after a tour in the provinces, 
at one of Henslowe's theatres in Surrey. The 
Earl's company, after the representation of a 
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number of revivals, ventured upon the produc- 
tion of a drama on the story of Titus Androni- 
cus, the only new play they introduced during the 
season. This tragedy, having been successfully 
produced before a large audience on January 
the 23rd, 1594, was shortly afterwards entered 
on the books of the Stationers* Company and 
published by Danter. It was also performed, 
almost if not quite simultaneously, by the ser- 
vants of the Earls of Derby and Pembroke, so 
there was no doubt an arrangement between 
the three companies for a joint right of 
production. Henslowe's statement of its 
novelty is thus not inconsistent with the 
probability that Shakespeare wrote the tragedy 
for the Earl of Pembroke's company. Early 
in the June of the same year, 1594, Titus 
Andronicus was performed at Newington Butts 
by the Lord Chamberlain's, then acting in con- 
junction with the Lord Admiral's Servants ; but 
it had at that time so declined in popularity that 
a few shillings only were pocketed by Henslowe 
at the two recorded performances in that month. 
The tragedy is also mentioned in 1600 as one 
of the acting plays of the former company, and 
again in 161 1 as having "sundry times been 
played by the King's Majesty's Servants." It 
may hence be reasonably concluded that Shake- 
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speare had joined the Lord Chamberlain's Com- 
pany in or before the month of June, 15941 and 
that the theatrical interest in Titus Andronicus 
had at the same period been transferred to that 
company. If so, the poet would, in all proba- 
bility, have been one of the actors in the plays 
daily represented, Friday excepted, at the New- 
ington Theatre from the third to the thirteenth 
of June in that year, in performances which 
included Marlowe's Jew of Malta, the old 
Tragedy of Hamlet and the Taming of a 
Shrew. 

There were rare doings at Gray's Inn in the 
Christmas holidays, 1 594. The students of that 
house had usually excelled in their festive ar- 
rangements, and this year they made prepara- 
tions for revels on a scale of exceptional magni- 
ficence, sports that were, to include burlesque 
performances, masques, plays and dances, as 
well as processions through London and on the 
Thames. A mock Court was held at the Inn 
under the presidency of one Henry Helmes, a 
Norfolk gentleman, who was elected Prince of 
Purpoole, the ancient name of the manor, other 
students being elected to serve under him in all 
the various offices then appertaining to royalty 
and government. The grand entertainment of 
all was arranged for the evening of Innocents' 
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Day, December the 28th, on which occasion 
high scaffolds had been erected in the hall for 
the accommodation of the revellers and the 
principal guests, a large number of the latter 
having received invitations. Amongst the 
guests, the students of the Inner Temple, join- 
ing in the humour of their professional neigh- 
bours, and appearing as an embassy credited by 
their Emperor, arrived about nine o clock '* very 
gallantly appointed." The ambassador, we are 
told, was ''brought in very solemnly, with sound 
of trumpets, the King at Arms and Lords of 
Purpoole making to his company, which 
marched before him in order; — he was received 
very kindly by the Prince, and placed in a chair 
beside his Highness, to the end that he might 
be partaker of the sports intended." Com- 
plimentary addresses were then exchanged 
between the Prince and the Ambassador, 
but, owing to defective arrangements for a 
limitation of the number of those entitled 
to admission on the stage, there followed 
a scene of confusion which ended in the 
Templarians retiring in dudgeon. " After 
their departure," as we are told in the origi- 
nal narrative, " the throngs and ^tumults did 
somewhat cease, although so much of them 
continued as was able to disorder and confound 
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any good inventions whatsoever; in regard 
whereof, as also for that the sports intended 
were especially for the gracing of the Tem- 
plarians, it was thought good not to offer any- 
thing of account saving dancing and revelling 
with gentlewomen ; and, after such sports, a 
Comedy of Errors, like to Plautus his Menech- 
mus, was played by the players ; so that night 
was begun and continued to the end in nothing 
but confusion and errors, whereupon it was ever 
afterwards called the Night of Errors,' ' This 
is the earliest notice of the comedy which has 
yet been discovered, but that it was written 
before the year 1594 may be inferred from an 
allusion in it to the civil war for and against 
Henry the Fourth, the Protestant heir to the 
French throne, a contest which terminated in 

1593- 

The elegantly roof-timbered hall of Gray's 

Inn, the erection of which was completed in the 
year 1560, is one of the only two buildings now 
remaining in London in which, so far as we 
know, any of the plays of Shakespeare were 
performed in his own time. In accordance with 
the then usual custom of the Inns of Court, 
professional actors were engaged for the re- 
presentation of the Comedy of Errors, and 
although their names are not mentioned, it may 
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be safely inferred that the play was acted by 
the Lord Chamberlain's Company, that to which 
Shakespeare was then attached, and the owner 
of the copyright. The performance must have 
taken place very late on the night following the 
day in which the poet had had the honour of 
playing before Queen Elizabeth. On the next 
evening there was a Commission of Oyer and 
Terminer at Gray's Inn to enquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the misfortunes of the previous 
night, the cause of the tumult being assigned to 
the intervention of a sorcerer ; but it is hardly 
pleasant to be told, even in burlesque, that this 
personage was accused of having ** foisted a 
company of base and common fellows to make 
up our disorders with a play of errors and con- 
fusions." The Comedy of Errors, the perfec- 
tion of dramatic farce, long continued an acting 
play, it having been performed before James 
the First on December the 28th, 1604. 

In the summer of the year 1596, upon the 
death of the Lord Chamberlain on July the 22nd, 
the company of actors to which the poet belonged 
became the servants of the late Chamberlain's 
eldest son, Lord Hunsdon, and one of the first 
dramas selected by them, while in their new 
position, was Shakespeare's tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet, which was produced at the Curtain 
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Theatre and met with great success. Romeo 
and Juliet may be said, indeed, to have taken 
the metropolis by storm and to have become 
fke play of the season. Its popularity led to the 
publication of an imperfect and piratical edition 
which issued from Danter's press in the follow- 
ing year. In 1599, Cuthbert Burby, a bookseller, 
whose shop was near the Royal Exchange, 
published the tragedy with the overstrained 
announcement that it had been "newly cor- 
rected, augmented and amended." This is the 
version of the drama which is now accepted, 
and it appears to be an authentic copy of the 
tragedy produced in 1596, after a few passages 
in the latter had been revised by the author. 
The long-continued popularity of Romeo and 
Juliet may be inferred from several early 
allusions and editions, as well as from the 
express testimony of Leonard Digges. An 
interesting tradition respecting one of the 
characters in this tragedy is recorded by Dryden. 
Shakespeare, he observes, " showed the best of 
his skill in his Mercutio, and he said himself 
that he was forced to kill him in the third act, 
to prevent being killed by him.*' 

It was not till the year 1597 that Shake- 
speare's public reputation as a dramatist was 
sufficiently established for the booksellers to 
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be anxious to secure the copyright of his plays. 
The first of his dramas so honoured was the 
successful and popular one of Richard the 
Second, which was entered as a tragedy on 
the books of the Stationers' Company by 
Andrew Wise, a publisher in St. Paul's 
Churchyard, on August the 29th, 1597. In 
this edition the deposition scene was omitted 
for political reasons, objections having been 
made to its introduction on the public stage, 
and it was not inserted by the publishers of 
the history until some years after the accession 
of James. Considering the small space that it 
occupies and its inoffensive character, the 
omission may appear rather singular, but 
during the few years that closed the eventful 
reign of Elizabeth, the subject of the deposi- 
tion of Richard the Second bore so close an 
analogy, in the important respects of the 
wishes of those who desired a repetition of a 
similar occurrence, it was an exceedingly 
dangerous theme for the pen of any contem- 
porary writer. 

One of the most popular subjects for the 
historical drama at this period was the story 
of King Richard the Third. A piece on the 
events of this reign had been acted by the 
Queen^s Company in or before the month of 
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June, 1594, but there is no evidence that this 
production was known to the great dramatist. 
The earliest notice of Shakespeare's play 
hitherto discovered is in an entry of it as a 
tragedy on the books of the Stationers' Company 
on October the 20th, 1597, and it was published 
by Wise in the same year. The historical 
portions of this drama are to a certain extent 
taken from More and Holinshed, but with an 
utter defiance of chronology, the imprisonment 
of Clarence, for instance, preceding the funeral 
of Henry the Sixth. There are, also, slight 
traces of an older play to be observed, passages 
which belong to an inferior hand, and incidents, 
such as that of the rising of the ghosts, suggested 
probably by similar ones in a more ancient 
composition. That the play of Richard the 
Third, as we now have it, is essentially Shake- 
speare's, cannot admit of a doubt ; but as little 
can it be questioned that to the circumstance of 
an anterior work on the subject having been 
used do we owe some of its excessively turbulent 
character. No copy of this older play is known 
to exist, but one brief speech, and the two follow- 
ing lines have been accidentally preserved — 

My liege, the Duke of Buckingham is ta'en, 
And Banister is come for his reward. 
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from which it is clear that Shakespeare did not 
hesitate to adopt an occasional line from his 
predecessor, although he entirely omitted the 
character of Banister. Both plays must have 
been successful, for notwithstanding the great 
popularity of Shakespeare's, the more ancient 
one sustained its ground on the English stage 
until the reign of Charles the First, 

Dick Burbage, the celebrated actor, under- 
took the character of Richard the Third, a part 
in which he was particularly celebrated. There 
was especially one telling speech in this most 
fiery of tragedies, — **a horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse ! " — which was enunciated 
by him with so much vigour and effect, that 
the line became an object for the imitation, and 
occasionally for the ridicule, of contemporary 
writers. The speech made such an impression 
on Marston, that it appears in his works not 
merely in its authentic form, but satirized and 
travestied into such lines as, — ** a man ! a man ! 
a kingdom for a man," Scourge of Villanie, ed. 
1598, sig. F, — " a boate, a boate, a boate, a full 
hundred markes for a boate," Eastward Hoe, 
1605, — "21 foole, a foole, a foole, my coxcombe 
for a foole," Parasi taster, 1606. Burbage con- 
tinued to enact the part of Richard until his 
death in 161 9, and his supremacy in the cha- 
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racter lingered for many years in the recollection 
of the public ; so that Bishop Corbet, writing in 
the reign of Charles the First, and giving a 
description of the battle of Bosworth as narrated 
to him on the field by a provincial tavern- 
keeper, tells us that when the perspicuous 
guide — 



would have said. King Richard died, 



And called a horse 1 a horse ! he Burbage cried. 

Queen Elizabeth held her court at White- 
hall in the Christmas holidays of 1597, and 
amongst the plays then performed was the 
comedy of Love's Labour's Lost, printed in the 
following year, 1598, under the title of, — "A 
Pleasant Conceited Comedie called, Loues 
labors lost." No record has been discovered 
of the time at which this drama was first pro- 
duced, but on the present occasion it had been 
" newly corrected and augmented," that is to 
say, it had received some additions and improve- 
ments from the hands of the author, but the 
play itself had not been re- written. A few 
scraps of the original version of the comedy 
have been accidentally preserved, and are of 
extreme interest as distinctly exhibiting Shake- 
speare's method of working in the reyision of a 
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play. Thus, for example, the following three 
lines of the earlier drama, — 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive ; 
They are the ground, the books, the academes 
From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 

are thus gracefully expanded in the corrected 
version which has so fortunately descended to 
us, — 

From women's eyes this doctrine I derive ; 
They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academes. 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world ; 
Else none at all in ought proves excellent. 

Love's Labour's Lost is mentioned by Tofte 
and Meres in 1 598, and was no doubt successful 
on the stage, or otherwise it would scarcely have 
been revised and published. Burbage, at all 
events, had a high opinion of the comedy, for 
when the company to which the author belonged 
selected it for representation before Queen Anne 
of Denmark at Southampton House early in the 
year 1605, he observed that it was one ** which 
for wit and mirth will please her exceedingly." 
That the great actor correctly estimated its 
attractions, may be gathered from its being per- 
formed about the same time before the Court. 

The First Part of Henry the Fourth, the 
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appearance of which on the stage may be 
confidently assigned to the spring of the year 
1597, was followed immediately, or a few 
months afterwards, by the composition of the 
Second Part. It is recorded that both these 
plays were very favourably received by 
Elizabeth, the Queen especially relishing the 
character of Falstaff, and they were most 
probably amongst the dramas represented before 
that Sovereign in the Christmas holidays of 
1597-8. At this time, or then very recently, 
the renowned hero of the Boar's Head Tavern 
had been introduced as Sir John Oldcastle, but 
the Queen ordered Shakespeare to alter the 
name of the character. This step was taken in 
consequence of the representations of some 
member or members of the Cobham family, who 
had taken offence at their illustrious ancestor, 
Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, the Protes- 
tant martyr, being disparagingly introduced on 
the stage, and, accordingly, in or before the 
February of the following year, Falstafif took 
the place of Oldcastle, the former being 
probably one of the few names invented by 
Shakespeare. 

The great dramatist himself, having nomi- 
nally adopted Oldcastle from a character who 
is one of Prince Henry's profligate companions 
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in a previous drama, a composition which had 
been several years before the public, and had 
not encountered effective remonstrance^ could 
have had no idea that his appropriation of the 
name would have given so much displeasure. 
The subject, however, was viewed by the 
Cobhams in a very serious light. This is clearly 
shown, not merely by the action taken by the 
Queen, but by the anxiety exhibited by 
Shakespeare, in the Epilogue to the Second 
Part, to place the matter beyond all doubt by 
the explicit declaration that there was in Falstaff 
no kind of association, satirical or otherwise, 
with the martyred Oldcastle. The whole 
incident is a testimony to the popularity of, and 
the importance attached to, these dramas of 
Shakespeare's at their first appearance, and it 
may be fairly questioned if any comedy on the 
early English stage was more immediately or 
enthusiastically appreciated than was the First 
Part of Henry the Fourth. Two editions of 
the latter play appeared in 1598, and, in the 
same year, there were quoted from it passages 
that had evidently already become familiar 
household words in the mouths of the public. 
Strangely enough, however, the earliest edition 
that bore the author's name on the title page 
was not published till the following year. 
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The inimitable humour of Falstaff was 
appreciated at the Court as heartily as by the 
public. The Queen was so taken with the 
delineation of that marvellous character in the 
two Parts of Henry the Fourth, that she com- 
manded Shakespeare to write a third Part in 
which the fat knight should be exhibited as a 
victim to the power of love. Sovereigns in the 
olden time, especially one of Elizabeth's 
temperament, would never have dreamt of 
consulting the author as to the risk of the 
selected additional passion not harmonizing with 
the original conception. Shakespeare's business 
was to obey, not to indulge in what would have 
been considered an insolent and unintelligible 
remonstrance. His intention of continuing the 
history of the same Falstaff in the play of 
Henry the Fifth was, therefore, abandoned, and 
thus we have, in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
a comedy in which some of the names are 
adopted from the previous dramas, but the 
natures of the characters to which those names 
are attached are either modified or altogether 
transformed. The transient allusions which 
bring the latter play into the historical series are 
so trivial, that they would appear to have been 
introduced merely out of deference tb the 
Queen's expressed wishes for a continuation. 
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The comedy diverges in every other respect 
from the two Parts of Henry the Fourth, and 
remains, with the Induction to the Taming of 
the Shrew, the only examples in the works of 
Shakespeare of absolute and continuous repre- 
sentations of English life and manners of the 
author's own time. 

There is an old tradition which avers that 
the Merry Wives of Windsor was written, at 
the desire of the Queen, in the brief space of a 
fortnight, and that it gave immense satisfaction 
at the Court. Nor, in those days of rapid 
dramatic composition, when brevity of time in 
the execution of such work was frequently part 
of an ordinary theatrical agreement, could such 
a feat have been impossible to Shakespeare. It 
could have been no trouble to him to write, and 
the exceptional celerity of his pen is recorded 
by several of his friends. Hence, probably, 
are to be traced most of the numerous little 
discrepancies which, by a careful analysis, may 
be detected throughout the works of the great 
dramatist, and which are seen perhaps more 
conspicuously in this play than in most of the 
others. Shakespeare had evidently, as a 
writer, neither a topographical nor a chrono- 
metrical mind, and took small care to avoid 
inconsistencies arising from errors in his 
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dispositions of localities and periods of time ; 
provided always of course that such oversight s 
were not sufficiently palpable in the action to 
disturb the complete reception of the latter by 
the audience. We may rest assured that the 
poet, when engaged in dramatic writing, neither 
placed before his eyes an elaborate map of the 
scenes of the plot ; nor reckoned the exact 
number of hours to be taken by a character in 
moving from one spot to another ; nor, in the 
composition of each line of verse, repeated the 
syllables to ascertain if they developed the 
style of metre it was his duty to posterity to be 
using at that special period of his life. Such 
precautions may best be indefinitely reserved 
for the use of that visionary personage, — a 
scientific and arithmetrical Shakespeare. 

The earliest notice of the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, hitherto discovered, is in an entry on 
the registers of the Stationers* Company bearing 
date in January, 1602, in which year a catch- 
penny publisher surreptitiously issued a very 
defective copy, one made up by some poetaster, 
with the aid of shorthand notes, into the form of 
a play. That it was written, however, before 
the production of Henry the Fifth in 1599 is 
most probable, it being so unlikely that Shake- 
speare would have revived the characters of 
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Falstaff, Quickly, Nym and Bardolph, after their 
deaths in that play. It is certain, at all events, 
that the comedy was produced before the death 
of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote in July, 1600, 
for it is contrary to* all records of Shakespeare's 
nature to believe that the more than playful 
allusions it contains to that personage would 
have been penned after the decease of Shallow's 
prototype. There is a mystery attached to the 
resuscitation, in the opening scene of the play, 
of what is apparently a reference to the deer 
stealing incident, the only plausible explanation 
of the revived memory of the latter being in the 
possibility of some additional offence, in con- 
nection with the original exploit, having been 
given by Sir Thomas after the poet had 
established for himself a leading position in his 
native town by the purchase of New Place in 

1597- 

There is no contemporary account of the 

legend of Heme the Hunter, but, according to 

a tradition current at Windsor about a century 

ago, he was one of the royal keepers. This 

person, being dismissed from the service for 

the improper disposal of several head of deer, 

committed suicide by hanging himself from the 

boughs of a large oak, which of course was 

evermore nightly haunted by his spirit. The 
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tree was popularly known as Sir John FalstafFs 
oak at least as far back as the year 1742. It 
stood on a gentle slope outside the avenue at 
some considerable distance from the Castle, and 
a few hundred yards on the right of the ancient 
pathway leading from Windsor to Datchet 
Ferry. Towards the end of the last century, 
its trunk had become sufficiently hollow to 
provide a hiding-place for school-boys, and it 
had otherwise suffered greatly from decay, but 
its final removal in 1 796 appears to have been 
owing to the misinterpretation of an order given 
by the King to his woodreeve in the spring of 
that year. 

The comedy of the Merchant of Venice, 
the plot of which was either grounded on that 
of an older drama, or formed out of tales long 
familiar to the public, was represented with 
success in London in or before the month of 
July, 1598. It then had another title, being 
"otherwise called the Jew of Venice," and a 
bookseller named Roberts endeavoured to 
secure the consent of the Lord Chamberlain to 
its publication, but without success, for upwards 
of two years elapsed before the earliest editions 
of the comedy appeared. It continued for a 
long time to be one of the acting plays of the 
Lord Chamberlain's company, and years after- 
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wards, in 1605, ^^ attracted the favourable notice 
of James the First, who was so much pleased 
with one performance that he ordered a repeti- 
tion of it two days afterwards. 

Meres, 1598. — In this list, four of Shake- 
speare's plays — the two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Love Labours Won, the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and King John, — are mentioned for the 
first time. There can be no doubt that the first 
of these dramas had been written some years 
previously, and Love Labours Won, a play 
which is nowhere else alluded to, is a lost comedy 
unless its graceful appellation be the original or 
a secondary title of All's Well that Ends Well. 
Neither King John nor the Two Gentlemen of 
Verona were printed during the author's life- 
time, but two editions of the Midsummer Night's 
Dream appeared in the year 1600. This last- 
mentioned circumstance indicates the then 
popularity of that exquisite but singular drama, 
the comic scenes of which appear to have been 
those specially relished by the public. One 
little fragment of the contemporary stage humour, 
displayed in the representation of this play, has 
been recorded. When Thisbe killed herself, 
she fell on the scabbard, not on the trusty sword, 
the interlude doubtlessly having been acted in 
that spirit of extreme farce which was naturally 
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evolved from the stupidity and nervousness of 
the clowns. 

In March, 1599, the Earl of Essex departed 
on his ill-starred expedition to Ireland, leaving 
the metropolis amidst the enthusiastic cheers of 
the inhabitants. He was then the most popular 
man in all England, hosts of the middle and 
lower classes regarding him as their chief hope 
for the redress of their grievances. At some 
time in May or June, whilst the suppression of 
the Irish was considered in his able hands a mere 
work of time, Shakespeare composed his play 
of Henry the Fifth, taking the opportunity of in- 
troducing in it a graceful compliment to the Earl, 
in terms which indicate that the poet himself 
sympathized with the thousands of Londoners 
who fondly expected hereafter to welcome his 
victorious return to England. Independently, 
however, of his appreciation of Essex, it was 
natural that the great dramatist should have 
taken a special interest in the course of affairs in 
Ireland, his great patron and friend. Lord South- 
ampton, holding the distinguished position of 
General of the Horse in the Earl's army. There 
is no record of this drama in the year of its com- 
position, but it is obvious from the Chorus- 
Prologue, that It was written for and produced 
at the Globe Theatre, being necessarily one of 
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the first plays, if not the very first one, that 
was represented on that stage in 1599. The 
character of Pistol appears to have been 
specially relished by the audiences. In or 
before the August of the following year, 1 600, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to obtain a 
license for its publication, but the only copy 
of it, printed in the author's life-time, was a 
miserably imperfect and garbled one, which was 
surreptitiously published about that time by 
Millington and Busby, and transferred by them 
soon afterwards to Thomas Pavier, the latter 
reprinting this spurious edition in 1602 and 
1608. It is curious that Pavier, who was so 
unscrupulous in other instances in the use of 
Shakespeare^s name, should have refrained 
from placing it on the title-pages of any of these 
impressions. There are unequivocal indications 
that the edition of 1 600 was fraudulently printed 
from a copy made up from notes taken at the 
theatre. 

One of the most exquisite of Shakespeare's 
comedies. As You Like It, was produced in the 
summer of the year 1600, and was, as might 
be expected, favourably received. The cele- 
brated speech of Jaques on the seven ages of 
man would have had an appropriate significance 
when uttered below the Latin motto under the 
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sign of the Globe Theatre, but the coincidence 
was no doubt accidental. An attempt to 
publish the comedy was frustrated by an 
appeal to the Stationers' Company, a fact 
which testifies to its popularity. It is satis- 
factory to be enabled to state that one of the 
songs introduced into this play, — " It was a 
lover and his lass," — was not written by 
Shakespeare, but by Thomas Morley, an 
eminent musician of the day, who published 
it^ with some others of a cognate description, 
in his First Booke of Ayres or Little Short 
Songs, a small thin folio volume printed at 
London in the same year, 1600. 

The earliest notice of the comedy of Much 
Ado about Nothing occurs in the entry in 
which we also first hear of As You Like It. 
Its attempted publication was stopped by an 
application made to the Stationers' Company 
on or before August the 4th, 1600, but, on the 
23rd of the same month, Wise and Aspley 
succeeded in obtaining a licence. It is not 
known if the prohibition was directed against 
the latter publication and afterwards removed, 
or whether it refers to a fraudulent attempt by 
some other bookseller to issue a surreptitious 
copy. Although Much Ado about Nothing 

E 
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was not reprinted in the author s life-time, there 
is no doubt of its continued popularity. 

The scene of this comedy is laid in Messina, 
but the satire on the constables obviously refers 
to those of the England of the author's own 
time, Aubrey, whose statements are always to 
be cautiously received, asserts that Shakespeare 
" happened to take " the " humour " of one of 
them " at Grendon in Bucks, which is in the road 
from London to Stratford, and there was living 
that constable about 1642." The eccentric 
biographer no doubt refers to Dogberry or 
Verges, but if the poet really had a special 
individual in his mind when pourtraying either 
of those characters, it is not likely that the 
Grendon constable could have been the person 
so honoured, for, unless he had attained an 
incredible age in the year 1642, he would have 
been too young for the prototype. It is far 
more likely that the satire was generally 
applicable to the English constables of the 
author's period, to such as were those in the 
neighbourhood of London at the time of his 
arrival there, and who are so graphically thus 
described in a letter from Lord Burghley to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, written in 1586, — ''as 
I came from London homeward in my coach, I 
saw at every town's end the number of ten or 
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twelve standing with long staves, and, until I 
came to Enfield, I thought no other of them but 
that they had stayed for avoiding of the rain, or 
to drink at some alehouses, for so they did stand 
under pentices at alehouses ; but at Enfield, 
finding a dozen in a plump when there was no 
rain, I bethought myself that they were 
appointed as watchmen for the apprehending of 
such as are missing; and thereupon I called 
some of them to me apart, and asked them where- 
fore they stood there, and one of them answered, 
to take three young men ; and, demanding how 
they should know the persons, — Marry, said 
they, one of the parties hath a hooked nose ; 
and have you, quoth I, no other mark ? No, 
said they. Surely, sir, these watchmen stand so 
openly in plumps as no suspected person will 
come near them, and if they be no better in- 
structed but to find three persons by one of 
them having a hooked nose, they may miss 
thereof." 

Twelfth Night, the perfection of English 
Comedy and the most fascinating drama in the 
language, was produced in the season of 1601-2, 
most probably on January the 5th. There is 
preserved a curious notice of its performance in 
the following month before the benchers of the 
Middle Temple in their beautiful hall, nearly 
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the only building now remaining in London in 
which it is known that any of Shakespeare's 
dramas were represented during the author's 
life-time. The record of this interesting occur- 
rence is embedded in the minutely written con- 
temporary diary of one John Manningham, a 
student at that inn of court, who appears to 
have been specially impressed with the character 
ofMalvolio. "A good practice in it/' he 
observes, *' to make the steward believe his lady 
widow was in love with him, by counterfeiting a 
letter as from his lady in general terms, telling 
him what she liked best in him, and prescribing 
his gesture in smiling, his apparel, &c., and then, 
when he came to practice, making him believe 
they took him to be mad." This representation 
of Twelfth Night took place at the Feast of the 
Purification, February the 2nd, one of the two 
grand festival days of the lawyers, on which 
occasion professional actors were annually 
engaged at the Middle Temple, the then liberal 
sum of ten pounds being given to them for a 
single performance. There is no doubt that 
the comedy was performed by the Lord 
Chamberlain's company, and very little that 
Shakespeare himself was one of the actors who 
were engaged. Twelfth Night was appreciated 
at an early period as one of the author's most 
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popular creations. There is not only the testi- 
mony of Manningham in its favour, but Leonard 
Digges, in the verses describing this most at- 
tractive of Shakespeare's acting dramas, 
expressly alludes to the estimation in which 
the part of Malvolio was held by the frequenters 
of the theatre. 

In the spring of this year, 1602, our 
national tragedy, known originally under 'the 
title of the Revenge of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, was in course of representation by 
the Lord Chamberlain's players at the Globe 
Theatre, and had then, in all probability, been 
recently composed. Its popularity led to an 
unsuccessful attempt by Roberts, a London 
publisher, to include it amongst his dramatic 
issues, but it was not printed until the summer 
of the following year, 1603, when two book- 
sellers, named Ling and Trundell, employed 
an inferior and clumsy writer to work up, in 
his own fashion, what scraps of the play had 
been furtively obtained from short-hand notes 
or other memoranda into the semblance of a 
perfect drama, which they had the audacity to 
publish as Shakespeare's own work. It is 
possible, however, that the appearance of this 
surreptitious edition, which contains several 
abnormous variations from the complete work, 
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may have led the sharers of the theatre to be 
less averse to the publication of their own 
copy. At all events. Ling in some way ob- 
tained an authentic transcript of the play in 
the following year, and it was *' newly im- 
printed*' by Roberts for that publisher, 
''enlarged to almost as much againe as it 
was, according to the true and perfect coppie^" 
1604. The appearance of subsequent editions 
and various eariy notices evince the favour in 
which the tragedy was held by the public in 
the time of its author. The hero was 
admirably pourtrayed by Burbage, and has 
ever since, as then, been accepted as the lead- 
ing character of the greatest actor of the 
passing day. It is worth notice that the 
incident of Hamlet leaping into Ophelia's 
grave, now sometimes omitted, was considered 
in Burbage's time to be one of the most 
striking features of the acted tragedy ; and 
there is a high probability that a singular little 
incident of by-play, enacted by the First 
Grave-digger, was also introduced at the 
Globe performances. The once popular stage- 
trick of that personage taking off a number of 
waistcoats one after the other, previously to 
the serious commencement of his work, is an 
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artifice which has only been laid aside in 
comparatively recent years. 

In February, 1603, Roberts, one of the 
Shakespearean printers, attempted to obtain a 
license for an impression of the play of Troilus 
and Cressida, then in the course of representa- 
tion by the Lord Chamberlain's servants. The 
subject had been dramatized by Decker and 
Chettle for the Lord Admiral's Servants in 1599, 
but although the two companies may have been 
then, as in former years, on friendly terms, there 
is no probability that their copyrights were ex- 
changeable, so that the application made by 
Roberts is not likely to refer to the jointly- 
written drama. When that printer applied for 
a license for the publication of the new tragedy, 
he had not obtained, nor is there any reason for 
believing that he ever succeeded in procuring, 
the Company's sanction to his projected specu- 
lation. At all events, Shakespeare's Troilus 
and Cressida was not printed until early in the 
year 1609, when two other publishers, Bonian 
and Walley, having surreptitiously procured a 
copy, ventured on its publication, and, in the 
hope of attracting purchasers, they had the 
audacity to state, in an unusual preface, that it 
had never been represented on the stage. They 
even appear to exult in having treacherously 
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obtained a manuscript of the tragedy, but the 
triumph of their artifices was of brief duration. 
The deceptive temptation they offered of novelty 
must have been immediately exposed, and a 
pressure was no doubt exerted upon them by 
the Company, who probably withdrew their 
opposition on payment of compensation, for, by 
the 28th of January, the printers had received a 
license from the Lord Chamberlain for the 
publication. The preface was then entirely 
cancelled, and the falsity of the assertion that 
Troilus and Cressida had never been acted was 
conspicuously admitted by the re-issue profess- 
ing to appear •* as it was acted by the King's 
Majesty s Servants at the Globe,'* — when is not 
stated. The suppressed preface could hardly 
have been written had the drama been one of 
the acting plays of the season of 1608-9, ^.nd, 
indeed, the whole tenor of that preamble is 
against the validity of such an assumption. 

In the Christmas holidays of the year 1604, 
the comedy of Measure for Measure was per- 
formed before the Court, and if it were written 
for that special occasion, it seems probable that 
lines, those in which Angelo deprecates the 
thronging of the multitude to royalty, were 
introduced out of special consideration to James 
the First, who, as is well known, had a great 
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dislike to encountering crowds of people. The 
lines in the mouth of Angelo appear to be 
somewhat forced, while their metrical disposition 
is consistent with the idea that they might have 
been the result of an afterthought. 

The tragedy of Othello, originally known 
under the title of the Moor of Venice, is first 
heard of in 1 604, it having been performed by 
the King's players, who then included Shake- 
speare himself, before the Court, in the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall, on Hallow- 
mas day, November the first. This drama 
was very popular, Leonard Digges speaking 
of the audiences preferring it to the laboured 
compositions of Ben Jonson. In 1609, a 
stage-loving parent, one William Bishop, of 
Shoreditch, who had perhaps been taken with 
the representation of the tragedy, gave the 
name of Othello's perfect wife to one of his 
twin daughters. A performance at the Globe 
in the April of the following year, 16 10, was 
honoured with the presence of the German 
ambassador and his suite, and it was again 
represented at Court before Prince Charles, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and the Elector 
Palatine, in May, 161 3. These scattered 
notices, accidently preserved, doubtlessly out 
of many others that might have been recorded, 
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are indicative of its continuance as an acting 
play ; a result that may, without disparagement 
to the author, be attributed in some measure to 
the leading character having been assigned to 
the most accomplished tragic actor of the day, 
— Richard Burbage. The name of the first 
performer of lago is not known, but there is a 
curious tradition, which can be traced as far 
back as the close of the seventeenth century, 
to the effect that the part was originally under- 
taken by a popular comedian, and that Shake- 
speare adapted some of the speeches of that 
character to the peculiar talents of the actor. 

On the evening of December the 26th, in 
the Christmas holidays of 1606, the tragedy of 
King Lear, some of the incidents of which 
were adopted from one or more older dramas 
on the same legend, was performed before 
King James at Whitehall. No record of the 
character of its reception by the Court has 
been preserved, but it must have been success- 
ful at the Globe Theatre, for the booksellers, 
late in the November of the following year, 
made an arrangement with the company to 
enable them to obtain the sanction of the 
Master of the Revels for the publication of 
the tragedy, two editions of which shortly 
afterwards appeared, both dated in 1608. In 
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these issues the author's name is curiously 
given in one line of large type at the very 
commencement of each title-page, a singular 
and even unique testimony to the popularity of 
a dramatic author of the period. 

In the spring of the year 1608, the apparently 
inartificial drama of Pericles was represented at 
the Globe Theatre. It seems to have been 
well received, and Edward Blount, a London 
bookseller, lost no time in obtaining the per- 
sonal sanction of Sir George Buck, the Master 
of the Revels, for its publication, but the 
emoluments derived from the stage per- 
formances were probably too great for the 
company to incur the risk of their being 
diminished by the circulation of the printed 
drama. Blount was perhaps either too friendly 
or too conscientious to persist in his designs 
against the wishes of the actors, and it 
was reserved for a less respectable publisher 
to issue the first edition of Pericles early in 
the following year, an impression followed 
by another surreptitious one in 161 1. As 
Blount, the legitimate owner of the copyright, 
was one of the proprietors of the first folio, it 
may safely be inferred that the editors of that 
work did not consider that the poet's share in 
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the composition of Pericles was sufficiently 
larg^e to entitle it to a place in their collection. 

About the time that Pericles was so well 
received at the Globe the noble tragedy of 
Antony and Cleopatra was in course of per- 
formance at the same theatre, but, although 
successful, it did not equal the former in 
popularity. It was, however, sufficiently attrac- 
tive for Blount to secure the consent of the 
Master of the Revels to its pubUcation and also 
for the company at the Globe to frustrate his 
immediate design. 

The year 1611 is fruitful in evidences of 
Shakespeare's continued popularity as a 
dramatist. We now first hear of his •pla3rs of 
Macbeth, The Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, and 
The Tempest. New impressions of Titus 
Andronicus, Hamlet and Pericles also appeared 
in 161 19 and, in the same year, a publisher 
named Helme issued an edition of the old 
play of King John, that which Shakespeare so 
marvellously re-dramatized, with the deceptive 
imputation of the authorship to one W. Sh., 
a clear proof, if any were needed, of the early 
publishing value of his name. 

The tragedy of Macbeth was acted at the 
Globe Theatre, in April, 161 1, and Forman, the 
celebrated astrologer, has recorded a graphic 
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account of its performance on that occasion, the 
only contemporary notice of it that has been 
discovered. The eccentric Doctor appears to 
have given some of the details inaccurately, but 
he could hardly have been mistaken in the state- 
ment that Macbeth and Banquo made their 
first appearance on horseback, a curious testi- 
mony to the rude endeavours of the stage 
managers of the day to invest their representa- 
tions with something of reality. The weird sisters 
were personated by men whose heads were 
disguised by grotesque periwigs. Forman's nar- 
rative decides a question, which has frequently 
been raised, as to whether the Ghost of Banquo 
should appear, or only be imagined, by Macbeth. 
There is no doubt that the Ghost was personally 
introduced on the early stage as well as long 
afterwards, when the tragedy was revived by 
Davenant ; but the audiences of the seventeenth 
century were indoctrinated with the common 
belief that spirits were generally visible only to 
those connected with their object or mission, 
so, in this play, as in some others of the period, 
an artificial stimulus to credulity in that direction 
was unnecessary. It is a singular circumstance 
that, in Davenant*s time, Banquo and his Ghost 
were performed by different actors, a practice 
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not impossibly derived from that of former 
times. 

A performance of the comedy of The 
Winter's Tale, the name of which is probably 
owing to its having been originally produced in 
the winter season, was witnessed by Dr. Forman 
at the Globe Theatre on May the 15th, 161 1. 
It was also the play chosen for representation 
before the Court on the fifth of November in 
the same year. Although it is extremely un- 
likely that Camillo's speech respecting " anointed 
Kings " influenced the selection of the comedy, 
there can hardly be a doubt that a sentiment so 
appropriate to the anniversary celebrated on 
that day was favourably received by a Whitehall 
audience. The Winter's Tale was also per- 
formed in the year 1613 before Prince Charles, 
the Lady Elizabeth and the Prince Elector 
Palatine, some time before the close of the 
month of April, at which period the two last of 
the above-named personages left England for 
the Continent. 

Amongst the performances of other dramas 
witnessed by Dr. Forman was one of the 
tragedy of Cymbeline, and, although he does 
not record either the date or the locality, there 
can be little hesitation in referring the incident 
to the spring of the year 161 1 ; at all events, 
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to a period not later than the following Septem- 
ber, the month of Forman's death. 

The Tempest was performed before King 
James and the Court at Whitehall on the 
evening of the First of November, 1611, the 
incidental music having been composed by 
Robert Johnson, one of the Royal " musicians 
for the lutes/' This is the earliest representa- 
tion of the comedy yet discovered. It was also 
acted with success at the Blackfriars Theatre, 
and it was one of the dramas selected early in 
the year 161 3 for representation before Prince 
Charles, the Lady Elizabeth and the Prince 
Palatine Elector. 

The four years and a half, that intervened 
between the performance of the Tempest in 
161 1 and the author*s death, could not have 
been one of his periods of great literary 
activity. So many of his plays are known to 
have been in existence at the former date, it 
follows that there are only six which could by 
any possibility have been written after that 
time, and it is not likely that the whole of those 
belong to so late an era. These facts lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the poet aban- 
doned literary occupation a considerable period 
before his decease, and, in all probability, when 
he disposed of his theatrical property. So long 
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as he continued to be a shareholder in the 
Globe Theatre, it was incumbent upon him to 
supply the company with two plays annually. 
It may, therefore, be reasonably inferred that 
he parted with his shares two or three years 
after the performance above alluded to, the 
drama of Henry the Eighth being, most likely, 
his concluding work. 

Several years elapsed after Shakespeare's 
death before a collective edition of his dramas 
was given to the world, but, in the year 1623, 
his theatrical colleagues and special friends, 
Heminge and Condell, published the whole of 
them in a noble folio. It is either in this book, 
or in the entry of it on the registers of the 
Stationers* Company, that we hear indisputably 
for the first time of the Taming of the Shrew, 
Henry the Eighth, All's Well that Ends Well, 
Julius Caesar, Timon of Athens, and Coriolanus. 
So much pains were evidently taken in forming 
the collection, that, notwithstanding the editors* 
conventional exaggeration of the purity of its 
texts, it is a testimony of authorship which 
should predominate modern opinions. There 
ns, also, the stage-tradition of the seventeenth 
century, recorded on the excellent authority of 
Betterton, that every one of Shakespeare's au- 
thentic plays was included in that remarkable 
volume. 
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The incidents of the Taming of the Shrew, 
as well as those of its exquisite induction, are 
founded upon an old comedy which was written 
at some time before May, 1594, and published 
in that year under the nearly identical title of 
the Taming of a Shrew. This latter drama 
had then been acted by the Earl of Pembroke's 
servants, and was ptobably well known to 
Shakespeare when he was connected with that 
company, or shortly afterwards, for it was one 
of the plays represented at the Newington 
Butts Theatre by the Lord Admiral's and the 
Lord Chamberlain's men in the June of the 
same year. The period at which he wrote the 
new comedy is at present a matter solely of 
conjecture. Its local allusions might induce 
an opinion that it was composed with a view 
to a contemplated representation before a 
provincial audience. That delicious episode, 
the Induction, presents us with a fragment 
of the rural life with which Shakespeare him- 
self must have been familiar in his native county. 
With such animated power is it written that 
we almost appear to personally witness the 
affray between Marian Hacket, the fat ale- 
wife of Wincot, and Christopher Sly, to 
see the nobleman on his return from the 
chase discovering the insensible drunkard. 
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and to hear the strolling actors make the 
offer of professional services that was requited 
by the cordial welcome to the buttery. Wincot 
IS a secluded hamlet near Stratford-on-Avon, 
and there is an old tradition that the ale-house 
frequented by Sly was often resorted to by 
Shakespeare for the sake of diverting himself 
with a fool who belonged to a neighbouring 
mill. Stephen Sly, one of the tinker s friends 
or relatives, was a known character at Stratford- 
on-Avon and is several times mentioned in the 
records of that town. This fact, taken in con- 
junction with the references to Wilmecote and 
Barton-on-the- Heath, definitely prove that the 
scene of the Induction was intended to be in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, the 
water-mill tradition leading to the belief that 
Little Wilmecote, the part of the hamlet 
nearest to the poet's native town, is the 
Wincot alluded to in the comedy. If — but 
the virtuous character of that particle must Aot 
be overlooked — the local imagery extends to 
the nobleman, the play itself must be supposed 
to be represented at Clopton House, the only 
large private residence near the scene of Sly s 
intemperance ; but if so, not until 1605, in the 
May of which year Sir George became Baron 
Carew of Clopton. 
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The Globe Theatre was destroyed by fire 

on Tuesday, June the 29th, 161 3. The great 
dramatist was probably at Stratford-on-Avon at 

the time of this lamentable occurrence. At all 
events, his name is not mentioned in any of the 
notices of the calamity, nor is there a probability 
that he was the author of the drama then pro- 
duced, the first one on the public stage in which 
the efforts of the dramatist were subordinated 
to theatrical display. It is true that some of 
the historical incidents in the piece, that was in 
course of representation when the accident 
occurred, are also introduced into Shakespeare's 
play, but it is not likely that there was any 
other resemblance between the two works. 
Amongst the actors engaged at the theatre on 
this fatal day were Burbage, Heminge, and 
Condell, the last of whom had, even in the 
fragmentary performance, been favourably re- 
ceived in the character of the Fool. Up to this 
period, therefore, it may reasonably be inferred 
that the stage-fool had been introduced into 
every play on the subject of Henry the Eighth, 
so that, when Shakespeare's pageant drama 
appeared some time afterwards, the Prologue is 
careful to inform the audience that there was to 
be a novel treatment of the history divested of 
some of the former accompaniments. This 
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theory, of a late date, is in consonance with the 
internal evidence. During the last five or six 
years of the poet's career, the immoderate use 
of lines with the hypermetrical syllable became 
fashionable with our dramatists, and although, 
for the most part, Shakespeare's metre was a 
free offspring of the ear, owing little but its 
generic form to his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, it appears certain that, in his later years, 
he suffered himself to be influenced by this 
disagreeable innovation. 

When Shakespeare's Henry the Eighth was 
produced, the character of the King was under- 
taken by Lowin, a very accomplished actor, who 
was also one of the early performers of Falstaff. 
This fact, which is stated on the authority of an 
old manuscript note in a copy of the second 
folio preserved at Windsor Castle, is confirmed 
by Downes, in 1 708, and by Roberts, the actor, 
in a tract published in 1729, the latter ob- 
serving, — *' I am apt to think, he (Lowin) did 
not rise to his perfection and most exalted state 
in the theatre till after Burbage, tho' he play d 
what we call second and third characters in his 
time, and particularly Henry the Eighth origi- 
nally ; from an observation of whose acting it 
in his later days. Sir William Davenant convey 'd 
his instructions to Mr. Betterton." According to 
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Downes, Betterton was instructed in the acting 
of the part by Davenant," who had it from old 
Mr. Lowin that had his instructions from Mr. 
Shakespeare himself," There is a stage-tra- 
dition that, in Shakespeare's drama, as was also 
probably the case in all the old plays on the 
subject, the King's exclamation of ha was 
peculiarly emphasized. A story is told by 
Fuller of a boy-actor in the part whose feeble 
utterance of this particle occasioned a colleague 
to warn him that, if he did not pronounce it 
more vigorously, his Parliament would never 
give him " a penny of money." 

Shortly before the destruction of the Globe 
Theatre in 1613, and in the same month of 
June, there was a tiresome bit of gossip in cir- 
culation at Stratford-on-Avon respecting Mrs. 
Hall, Shakespeare's eldest daughter, and one 
Ralph Smith. Matters came to such a pass, 
that Dr. Hall considered it advisable to take 
proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Court against 
one of the persons who had slandered his wife. 
The case was heard at Worcester on July the 
15th, 161 3, and appears to have terminated 
somewhat mysteriously, the deposition of Robert 
Whatcot, the poet's intimate friend, being the 
only evidence recorded and throwing no sub- 
stantial light on the merits of the dispute. 
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Amongst the numerous popular errors of 
our ancestors was the belief that fevers often 
resulted from convivial indulgences. This was 
the current notion in England until a compara- 
tively recent period, and its prevalence affected 
the traditional history of the poet's last illness. 
The facts were these. In the early part of the 
year 1616, Shakespeare and his two friends, 
Drayton and Ben Jonson, regaled themselves at 
an entertainment in one of the taverns at 
Stratford-on-Avon. It is recorded that the 
party was a jovial one, and, according to a some- 
what late but apparently reliable tradition, when 
the great dramatist was returning to New Place 
in the evening, he had taken more wine than 
was conducive to pedestrian accuracy. Shortly 
or immediately afterwards, he was seized by the 
lamentable fever which terminated fatally on 
Tuesday, April the 23rd. The cause of the 
malady, then attributed to undue festivity, would 
now be readily discernible in the wretched 
sanitary conditions surrounding his residence. 
If truth, and not romance, is to be invoked, 
were there the woodbine and sweet honeysuckle 
within reach of the poefs death-bed, their 
fragrance would have been neutralized by their 
vicinity to middens, fetid water-courses, mud- 
walls and piggeries. 
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The funeral took place on the following 
Thursday, April the 25th, 161 6, when all that 
was mortal of the great dramatist was consigned 
to its final resting-place in the beautiful parish 
church of his native town. His remains were 
deposited in the chancel, the selection of that 
locality for the interment being due to the 
circumstance of its then being the legal and 
customary burial-place of the owners of the 
tithes. 

The grave is situated near the northern 
wall of the chancel, within a few paces of the 
ancient charnel-house, the arch of the door-way 
that opened to the latter, with its antique 
corbels, still remaining. The sepulchre was 
covered with a slab, that bore the following 
inscription, — 



Good friend, for Jesus sake forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here ; 
Blest be the man that spares these stones. 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 



lines which a well-supported tradition assigns to 
the pen of Shakespeare himself. Those who 
believe that a great dramatist could not have 
written a poor monumental quatrain, may take 
refuge in the possibility that the present one 
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originated with a relative or friend who was 
acquainted with the poet's repugnance to the 
idea of a disturbance of his remains. It should 
be remembered that the transfer of bones from 
graves to the charnel-house was then an 
ordinary practice at Stratford-on-Avon. There 
has long been an opinion, and even, I believe, 
a tradition, that Shakespeare's feelings on 
this subject arose from a reflection on the 
ghastly appearance of that receptacle, which 
the elder Ireland, writing in the year 1795, de- 
scribes as then containing " the largest assem- 
blage of human bones " he had ever beheld. 
But whether this be the truth, or if it were 
merely the natural wish of a sensitive and 
thoughtful mind, it is a source of congratulation 
that the lines should have protected his ashes 
from sacrilege. The nearest approach to an 
excavation into the grave of Shakespeare was 
made in the summer of the year 1 796, in dig- 
ging a vault in the immediate locality, when an 
opening appeared which was presumed to indi- 
cate the commencement of the site of the bard's 
remains. The most scrupulous care, however, 
was taken not to disturb the neighbouring earth 
in the slightest degree, the clerk having been 
placed there, until the brickwork of the adjoining 
vault was completed, to prevent anyone making 
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an examination. No relics whatever were visible 
through the small opening that thus presented 
itself, and as the poet was buried in the ground, 
not in a vault, the chancel earth, moreover, for- 
merly absorbing a large degree of moisture, the 
great probability is that dust alone remains. 
This consideration may tend to discourage an 
irreverent opinion expressed by some, that it is 
due to the interests of science to unfold to the 
world the material abode which formerly held so 
great an intellect. It is not many years since a 
phalanx of trouble-tombs, lanterns and spades in 
hand, assembled in the chancel at dead of 
night, intent on disobeying the solemn injunc- 
tion that the bones of Shakespeare were not to 
be disturbed. But the supplicatory lines pre- 
vailed. There were some amongst the number 
who, at the last moment, refused to incur the 
warning condemnation, and so the design was 
happily abandoned. 

The honours of repose, which have thus far 
been conceded to the poet s remains, have not 
been extended to the tomb-stone. The latter 
had, by the middle of the last century, sank 
below the level of the floor, and, about fifty 
years ago, had become so much decayed as to 
suggest a vandalic order for its removal, and, in 
its stead, to place a new slab, one which marks 
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certainly the locality of Shakespeare's grave 
and continues the record of the farewell lines, 
but indicates nothing more. The original 
memorial has wandered from its allotted station 
no one can tell whither, — a sacrifice to the 
insane worship of prosaic neatness, that mis- 
chievous demon whose votaries have practically 
destroyed so many of the priceless relics of 
ancient England and her gifted sons. 
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Pai^e J, line i. The remains of New Place. — These interest- 
ing relics are^ .alas, nearly all that now remains of the poet's 
residence, but, considering that New Place was razed to the 
ground nearly two centuries ago, it is wonderful that even these 
fragments should have escaped destruction. The engraving is 
taken from an accurate drawing made by Blight at the time of 
their discovery in 1862. 

Pa^e 7, line 7. Throus^h the media of his works, — The 
greatest of dramatists must also necessarily be the least egotisti- 
cal One of the profoundest achievements of a dramatic writer 
is, by rapid permutations of thought and feeling, to identify him- 
self for the moment with the inner consciousness of each per- 
sonage appearing on the scene. In the course of that mental 
process he is constantly embodying passions which are not only 
utterly at variance with his own disposition, but altogether 
foreign to his experiences. It will be conceded by every reader 
that Shakespeare possessed these gifts in a pre-eminent, if not 
in an absolute, degree. It must, therefore, be highly improbable 
that, excepting by accident, the sentiments of any of his 
characters represented his own ; nor, indeed, could they have 
done so by design without the poet's fidelity to nature having 
been prejudiced. As Lord Byron observes in one of his letters 
to Moore, — ** a man's poetry has no more to do with the every 
day individual than the inspiration with the Pythoness when 
removed from the tripod." 
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Page Qj line 12, Inequalities in taste and art. — ^The dis- 
crepancy of power, or the combination of styles, occasionally to 
be traced in one and the same play, have naturally given rise to 
conjectural explanations which make Shakespeare a partner^ 
with one or more dramatists, in the compositions of some of his 
works. There is something appalling in the extent to which this 
scepticism respecting the authorial integrity of several of his 
dramas has been carried. Suffice it to say that, although each 
writer, with this critical tendency, claims to decide with un- 
erring certainty the portions that do or do not belong to Shake- 
speare, there can never be that unanimity without which, in the 
entire absence of evidence, opinions on subjects of this kind are 
practically inoperative. There appears to be sufficient evidence 
for us to prudently believe that some of Shakespeare's plays 
contain spurious interpolations and additions ; but it is contrary 
to what is known of his tendency to a literary reserve^ that he 
would readily have entered into a joint authorship, npr is there 
the slightest contemporary hint that he ever did so. It should 
be recollected that plays were then composed under circum- 
stances very different to those enjoyed by dramatists of the 
present day. They were often written, as appears from reliable 
testimonies, in the public rooms of taverns amidst every variety 
of festive interruptions, and sometimes not unlikely penned at 
intervals under equally serious disadvantages. 

Page II y line /j. Metrical tests. — These are the ignes fatui 
which, in recent years, have enticed many a deluded traveller 
out of the beaten path into strange quagmires. We may rest 
satisfied that no process which aims at establishing the periods 
of Shakespeare's diction with scientific accuracy, or, indeed, 
any system not grounded on the axiom of its spontaneous 
freedom and versatility, will ultimately be accepted. The study 
of these baseless limitations is, however, comparatively harm- 
less. A far more serious evil may be apprehended, when the 
statistical use of metrical tests is invoked for the determination 
of authorship in opposition to external contemporary, or 
internal dramatic, evidence. It will be obvious to the most 
casual reader that Shakespeare adapted his metre generically to 
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the subject, and specifically to character and sentiment The 
metres were selected for the plays, not the plays for the metres, 
so that, although he could not have followed a definitively late 
metrical fashion at an early period of his literary career, we 
cannot assume with certainty that he would ever have aban- 
doned the intermittent use of any known measures, if they 
chanced to harmonise with the treatment of the subject and the 
positions of the characters. The fallacies appear to consist in 
the endeavour to regulate, by a theoretical order, the sequence 
of desultory and subtle uses of various metrical structures, and 
in the curious presumption of attempting to determine the 
mental conditions of which the deviations of those uses are the 
supposed result. 

Page II, line 20, Most of those epochs, — ^The extravagant 
introduction of lines with the hypermetrical syllable did not 
come into vogue with our dramatists until in or about the year 
1610. Hence it maybe inferred that the composition of those 
plays of Shakespeare, in which this peculiarity occurs, may be 
assigned to a late period of his life. This is the only one of 
the metrical tests which has a positive chronological value, the 
others having, at the best, only a correlative importance and 
being practically useless in the presence of other evidence. In 
all cases in which a metrical is antagonistic either to an external^ 
or to what may be termed dramatic-power or character-fidelity 
tests, the first is necessarily abandoned. 

Page I2y line 18, Of a different nature, — The preface up 
to these words is nearly identical with one in a work of inine 
published in the year 1874. The opinions therein expressed 
were the results of much study and thought, nor have I ^ound 
reason, during the interval that has now elapsed, to reverse 
them. 

Page 7j, line 7. In plain and unobtrusive language,— Life 
is not breathed into a skeleton by attiring it in fancy gauze. 
Meretricious finery tends but to intensify the gravity of the 
object, without adding to our knowledge of the original frame- 
work, and thus the climax of dullness has been reached by all 
writers who, blending the real with the ideal, have hitherto 
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attempted to produce a readable Life of Shakespeare A foolish 
desire to avoid the title of Dryasdusts has driven them into the 
ranks of the larger family of Dryerthandusts. It is not every 
subject that can legitimately be made attractive to the lazy, 
or, as it is the fashion to term him, the general reader. In 
the entire absence of materials that reveal the poef s living cha- 
racter, our selection really lies between the acceptance of ro- 
mance and that of a simple narrative of external facts. We have 
not even the consolation of expecting that narrative to be ever 
interwoven with a faithful representation of contemporary life,— 
a life with all the subtle variations from that of the present day 
that elude research and defy consonant imagination. Where 
the genius of a Walter Scott has failed, who can be successful ? 
Page J 6, line 75. The Old and New Styles, -Consult Mr. 
J. J. Bond's Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying 
Dates, 8vo. Lond., 1866, by far the ablest and most important 
work that has ever appeared on this and kindred subjects. 

Page 77, line 2, A farmer, — Thomas Atwode alias Tailor of 
Stratford-on-Avon, in his will made in October, 1543, bequeaths 
"unto Richarde Shakespere of Snyterfelde my foure oxen 
which are nowe in his keping.*' 

Page 77, line J. Richard Shakespeare, — The name of 
Shakespeare probably arose in the thirteenth century, when sur- 
names derived from personal occupations first came into general 
use in this country, and it appears to have rapidly become a 
favourite patronymic . The origin of it is sufficiently obvious. 
Some, says Camden, are named " from that which they com- 
monly carried, as Palmer, that is, Pilgrime, for that they carried 
palme when they returned from Hierusalem ; Long-sword, 
Broad-speare, Fortescu, that is, Strong-shield, and in some such 
respect, Breake-speare, Shake-speare, Shot-bolt, Wagstaflfe," Re- 
maines, ed. 1605, p. iii. *' Breakspear, Shakspear, and the 
lyke, have bin surnames imposed upon the first bearers of 
them for valour and feates of armes," Verstegan's Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence, ed. 1605, p. 294. Drawsword was 
another old English surname of similar formation. The name 
of the poet's family was certainly known as early as the thir- 
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teenth century, there having been a John Shakespere, living, 
apparently in Kent, in the year 1279, who is mentioned in Plac, 
Cor. 7 Edw. I. Kane. In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies there were Shakespeares residing in several English 
counties both in the north and south, and in the two following 
centuries there were families of the name to be found in nearly 
every part of England. It cannot be said that during the latter 
period the surname was anywhere an excessively rare one, but 
from an early date Shakespeares abounded most in Warwick- 
shire. In the fifteenth century they were to be found in that 
county at Coventry, Wroxhall, Balsall, Knowle, Meriden and 
Rowington ; in the sixteenth century, at Berkswell, Snitterfield, 
Lapworth, Haseley, Ascote, Rowington, Packwood, Salford, 
Tanworth, Barston, Warwick, Tachbrook, Haselor, Rugby, 
Budbrook, Wroxhall, Norton-Lindsey, Wolverton, Hampton- 
in-Arden, Knowle, Hampton Lucy and Alcester; and in the 
seventeenth century, at Weston, Haseley, Henley-in-Arden, 
Kenilworth, Wroxhall, Nuneaton, Tardebigg, Charlcote, Kings- 
wood, Knowle, Flenkenho, Coventry, Rowington, Hatton, 
Ansley, Solihull, Lapworth, Budbrook, Arley, Packington, Tan- 
worth, War^ck, Longbridge, Kington, Fillongley, Little Pack- 
ington, Meriden, Long Itchington, Claverdon and Tachbrook. 
It is not probable that this list, which has been compiled almost 
exclusively from records inspected by myself, is by any means a 
complete one, but it is sufficiently extensive to show how very 
numerous formerly were Shakespeares in Warwickshire, and 
how dangerous it must be, in the absence of direct evidence, to 
assume that early notices of persons of that name relate to 
members of the poet's family. Thus it has happened that more 
than one John Shakespeare has been erroneously identified with 
the father of the gp:eat dramatist. There was an agriculturist 
of that name, who, in 1 570, was in the occupation of a small 
farm, situated in the parish of Hampton Lucy near Stratford-on- 
Avon, which was described as " one other meadowe with thap- 
purtenaunces called or knowen by the name of Ingon alias Ington 
meadowe, conteynynge by estymacion fouretene acres, be it 
more or.lesse, then or late in the tenure or occupacion of John 
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Shaxpere or his assignes^" Rot. Claus. 23 Eliz. This individual 
has always been considered to have been the John Shakespeare 
of Henley Street, but that he was a different person who resided 
at Ingon appears from the following entry in the Hampton Lucy 
regfister under the date of 1 589,— " Joannes Shakespere of 
Yngon was buried the xxv. th of September." It has also been 
supposed that the poet's father resided about the year 1583 at 
Clifford, a village at a short distance from Stratford-on-Avon, 
but that this conjecture is groundless may be confidently inferred 
from the fact of the John Shakespeare of Clifford having been 
married there in 1560 to a widow of the name of Hobbyns. 
" 1560, 15 Octobris, John Shaxspere was maryed unto Julian 
Hobbyns vidua," MS. Register in Clifford Church. Even when 
there are documents which yield notices referring apparently to 
one individual in one locality, indentification should not be 
assumed in the absence of corroborative evidence or at least of 
circumstances inducing a high degree of probability ; but when, 
as in the instances just discussed, there are merely the facts of 
persons of the same Christian and surname living about the 
same period in neighbouring but different parishes, conjecture 
of identity, without such confirmation, ought to be inadmissable. 
Neither would any interest attach to the volumes which might 
be compiled on the numerous ancient branches of the Shake- 
speares, and at the same time be destitute of a single morsel of 
real evidence to connect them in any degree of consanguinity 
with those of Stratford-on-Avon. 

Pa^e lyy line 3, He had two Sons, — Richard Shakespeare 
was residing at Snitterfield as lately as 1 560, and the conjecture 
that he removed some time after that year to Rowington, and 
was the same person as the Richard Shakespeare of the latter 
village, who died in or about 1592, is one of those gratuitous 
speculations which unfortunately embarrass most discussions on 
genealogical subjects. Richard had been a Christian name in 
the Rowington family at least as early as the time of Henry the 
Eighth, as appears from the subsidy rolls of that reign, and it 
frequently occurs in the Rowington Shakespeare documents 
from that period to the close of the seventeenth century. There 
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is no reason for believing that any person of the name migrated 
to Rowington after the year 1 560, much less any evidence that 
he arrived there from Snitterfield. It is not probable, however, 
that the idea of a connexion between the Shakespeares of 
Rowington and the poet's family would have arisen, had it not 
been assumed, from the fact of Shakespeare having been a 
copyholder under the manor, that he was also connected with 
the parish. This was not necessarily the case. Singularly 
enough, there were two very small properties at Stratford-on- 
Avon held under the manor of Ro^Yington, but it does not follow, 
from the mere circumstance of Shakespeare purchasing one of 
these estates, that he was connected in any way with that 
village, or even that he was ever there. Rowington and 
Stratford-on-Avon are in the same Hundred, but they were 
about twelve miles distant from each other by the nearest road, 
and there was very little communication between the two places 
in Shakespeare's time. Their relative situations will be best 
observed in the map of Warwickshire engraved in 1603, in 
which the indirect roads between them are delineated. More 
than one person of the name of William Shakespeare resided 
at Rowington in the times of Elizabeth and the first James. 
Richard Shakespeare of Rowington, who died in 1 560, mentions 
his son William in a will dated in the same year. It appears from 
the will of another Richard Shakespeare of Rowington, 1591, 
that his youngest son was also named William. There was a 
William Shakespeare, who signs his name with a mark, some- 
thing like a small letter a, — "the mark of William Shakespere" 
— in a roll of the customs of the manor of Rowington which 
were confirmed in 1614, this person being one of the jury sworn 
on that occasion. The eldest son of a Richard Shakespeare 
of Rowington, who died in 1614, was also called William, 
as appears from his will and from the papers of a Chancery 
suit of 161 6. This individual may or may not have 
been the marksman of the customs-roll. He was over forty 
years of age in 161 4, as is ascertained from the Chancery records 
just mentioned. Which of these William Shakespeares was the 
trained soldier of Rowington in the muster-roll of 1605 is a 
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matter of no consequence, it being certain that the latter was 
not the great dramatist, who, in such a list, would undoubtedly 
have been described as belonging to Stratford-on-Avon, not to 
a place in which he never resided. A reference to the original 
muster-roll will set the question at rest, a list of the trained 
soldiers at Stratford-on-Avon appearing not only in a different 
part of the manuscript, but in another division of the Hundred, 
and including no person of the name of Shakespeare. There is 
no doubt that, amongst the multitude of Shakespeare families 
who were settled in Warwickshire in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the Shakespeares of Rowington are those most 
frequently noticed in the records of those times. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that at least a hundred pages of this work 
could be filled even with the materials regarding them which 
have been collected by myself, and these are certainly not 
exhaustive. If any connexion, however slight, had existed 
between the Shakespeares of Rowington and those of Stratford- 
on-Avon during that period, it is all but impossible that some 
indication of the fact should not be discovered in one or other 
of the numerous wills, law papers and other documents of the 
Rowington family. There is nothing of the kind. 

Page 17 f line 18, And for many generations afterwards, — 
In the year 1734 the Court Leet presented " Joseph Sambridge 
in the Henley Street for not earring in his muck before his 
door ;" and they added—" We alow him one week to take it in 
on pain of forfeiting five shillings." 

Page 21^ line g. That of a glover. This appears not only 
from the often quoted entry in the Corporation books of June, 
1556, but from a recognizance in the Controlment Roll of the 
twenty-ninth of Elizabeth, the latter showing that John Shake- 
speare was known in Stratford-on-Avon as a glover thirty years 
afterwards, 1586. 

Page 21 y line 12, In corn and other articles, — There were 
other glovers at Stratford-on-Avon, in Elizabeth's time, who did 
not restrict themselves to their nominal business. One of them 
dealt in wool, yarn, and malt, the last-named article seeming to 
be their usual additional trading material. "George Pcrrye, 
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besides is glovers trade, usethe buyinge and sellinge of woll and 
yome, and maldnge of mallte," MS. dated 1595. " Robert 
Butler, besides his glovers occupation, usethe makinge of 
mallte," MS. Ibid. " Rychard Castell, Rother Market, usethe 
his glovers occupacion ; his wieffe utterethe weekelye by 
bruynge ij. strikes of mallte,*' MS. Ibid. Even in this century, 
there were firms in the north who were glovers and dealers in 
wool, as well as dyers of leather and dressers of skins. In 
former days glovers were almost invariably fellmongers as well. 
" To Townsen, the glover, for two sheepe skines, vj. s, viij. ^.," 
Records of Rye, co. Sussex, 1604. " Butler of Puddle Wharfe, 
a glover, felmonger or sheep-skin dresser,'* Brian, 1637. There 
is, or was, in the churchyard of Stratford- on- A von a tombstone 
of the latter part of the seventeenth century to the memory of 
** a fellmonger and glover." 

Pa^e 21, line 14. The concentration of several trades, — 
Thus it is recorded that " Thomas Rogers, now baieliefe of this 
towne," 1595, " besydes his butchers trade, which untill now of 
late hee alwaies used, hee ys a buyer and seller of come for 
great somes, and withall usethe grazinge and buyinge and sellinge 
of cattell, and hathe in howshold xiij. persons." When Aubrey 
states that John Shakespeare was a butcher, he either confused 
the father's occupation with that of the son, or was led to the 
assertion by the probable circumstance of the former having 
sometimes dealt in meat when he was the owner of Ashbies. It 
is in the highest degree improbable that the leading business 
of John Shakespeare was ever that of a butcher. If that had 
been the case, there would assuredly have been some allusion 
to the fact in the local records. Two other examples of the 
combination of trades at Stratford-on-Avon are worth adding. 
" Mr. Persons hathe, besides his trade of drapery e and lyvinge 
yeerely commynge in, of longe tyme used makinge of mallte 
and bruyinge to sell in his howse, and ys a common buyer and 
seller of come," MS. dated 1595. " Peeter Davyes, besides his 
woolwynders occupation, usethe the makinge of mallte and 
victuallinge," MS. ibid. 

Page 2jy line 16. As a haberdasher, — This fact I gather from 
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an entry in the Controlment Rolls, but as his name does not 
occur in the subsidy lists of the period, it is not unlikely that he 
was either a partner with, or assistant to, some other tradesmen 
of the same occupation. 

Pa^ejo^ line 2j, Decorated sentry-boxes, — Noah's Ark must 
have been a magnificent example of this class of properties, as 
may be gathered from the following stage-direction in the Chester 
mystery of the Flood, — "then Noy shall goe into the Arke with 
all his famylye^ his wife excepte ; the Arke must be horded 
round e about, and upon the hordes all the beastes and fowles 
hereafter rehearsed must be painted, that there wordes maye 
agree with the pictures," MS. Harl. 2013, foL 23. 

P*^^^ 3^9 1*^ I* The garments of skins,— " Adam and Eve 
aparlet in whytt lether," stage-direction in the old Cornish 
mystery of the Creation of the World. "Two cotes and a 
payre hosen for Eve stayned ; a cote and hosen for Adam 
steyned," inventory of pageant costumes, 1565. 

Pa^e J2y line 16^ Herod, —It would seem that the actor of 
this part wore a painted mask, there being several entries of 
payments in the accounts of the guilds for mending and paint- 
ing his head. " Item, to a peyntour for peyntyng the fauchon 
and H erodes face, x. d,p Accounts of the Smiths' Company, 
1477, MS. Longbridge. " Item, payd to a peynter for peyntyng 
and mendyng of Herodes heed, iiij. </.," Costes on Corpus 
Christi day, 1516, MS. ibid. " Paid to John Croo for menddyng 
of Herrode hed and a mytor and other thynges, ij. j.," Costes on 
Corpus Crysty day, 1547, MS. ibid. "Payd to John Hewet, 
payntter, for dressyng of Errod hed and the faychon, ij. j." 
Paymentes for the Pagent, 1554, MS. ibid. The faychon here 
mentioned was a painted sword, in addition to which Herod 
carried a sceptre and had an ornamented helmet and crest. 

Pa^e 32^ line ig. As far as costume, — "Item, paid for a 
gowen to Arrode, vij. s, iiij. d, ; item, paid for peynttyng and 
stenyng theroff, vj. s, iiij. d, ; item, paid for Arrodes gannent 
peynttyng that he went a prossassyon in, xx. </.; item, paid for 
mendying off Arrodes gauen to a taillour, viij. d, ; item, paid for 
mendyng off hattes, cappus and Arreddes creste, with other 
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smale geyr belongyng, iij. s.," Accounts of the Smiths' Company^j 
1490, MS. Longbridge. " Item, paid for iij. platis to Heroddis 
crest of iron, vj. d.; item, paid to Hatfeld for dressyng of 
Herodes creste, xiiij. ^.," Smiths* Accounts, 1495, MS. ibid. 
" Item, paid for colour and coloryng of Arade, iiij. d," Costes of 
Corpus day Christi, 1508, MS. ibid. 

Pag'e J2, line 28, Painting the faces, — " Item, paid for 
gloves to the pleyares, xix. d, ; item, paid for pyntyng off ther 
fasus, ij. ^.," Accounts of the Smiths' Company, 1502, MS. 
Longbridge. " Payd to the paynter for paynting the players 
facys, iiij. d,^ Paymentes on Corpus Crysty day, 1548, MS. ibid. 
The Longbridge Manuscripts, so frequently cited in the present 
work, were erewhile preserved at the ancient seat of the 
Staunton family near Stratford- on- A von, and were part of the 
largest and most valuable Warwickshire collection ever formed. 
This celebrated and important assemblage of rare volumes, 
engravings and drawings, all relating to that county, has now 
unfortunately been destroyed by fire. In many former years, 
through the kind liberality of its possessor, — John Staunton, 
Esq., of Longbridge House, — every possible facility was given 
me for consulting those treasures, and I have at least the con- 
solation of believing that they included no fact of interest, 
bearing on the history of the poefs life, that could have eluded 
my researches. 

Page jjy line 6, Cannot admit of a reasonable doubt, — 
There is no absolute evidence on this subject, nor was there 
likely to be, but it is unreasonable to require early written 
testimony on such a point, or to assume it credible that 
Shakespeare did not witness scenes that were then, in all 
probability, familiar to every lad at Stratford-on-Avon. We 
have no evidence that the poet ever saw a maypole, yet we 
know perfectly well that he must have met with many a one in 
the course of his life, and the persuasion that he was a spectator 
at some of the mysteries rests on exactly similar, though less 
cogent, deductive impressions. Had the representations of those 
primitive dramas been of very exceptional occurrence, it would 
of course have been a different matter. 
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Pages3t line i6. Where it is recorded, — ^ Item, paid to the 
players of Coventrie by the commaundement of Mr. Mayer and 
thaldremen, x. j.," Bristol Corporation MSS., December, 1570. 
They were at Abingdon in the same year and at Leicester in 
1569 and 1 57 1, but there is no record of the nature of their 
performances. Those at Coventry were no doubt of a more 
impressive character, the players there having the advantage of 
elaborate appliances. 

Page 34^ line 24. Appeared with sooty faces, — " The Black 
or Damned Souls had their faces blackened, and were dressed 
in coats and hose ; the fabric of the hose was buckram or can- 
vas, of which latter material nineteen ells were used, nine of 
yellow and ten of black, in 1556, and probably a sort of party- 
coloured dress was made for them, where the yellow was so 
combined as to represent flames," Sharp's Dissertation on the 
Coventry Mysteries, 1825, p. 70. The following notices of these 
singular personages are taken from the accounts of the Coven- 
try Guilds as quoted in the same work, — " 1537. Item, for v. 
elnes of canvas for shyrts and hose for the blakke soules at v. d, 
the elne, ij. s, j. d, ; item, for coloryng and makyng the same 
cots, ix. d, ; item, for makyng and mendynge of the blakke 
soules hose, vj. dP In 1556, there is an entry of a payment 
which was made " for blakyng the sollys fassys." 

Page j8, line 20, Coho^itation,'-Ont of the acutest of 
modern critics, the late Alexander Dyce, after observing that 
"some recent biographers have anxiously informed us that, in 
those days, betrothment was often regarded as a sufficient war- 
rant for cohabitation before actual marriage," adds that "it by 
no means follows that Shakespeare saw any excuse for his weak- 
ness in the conventional morality of the time," Works of Shake- 
speare, ed. Dyce, ed. 1866, i. 33. There would have been, 
however, in the poet's day, neither a question of weakness nor 
one of conventional morality. Assuming the existence of a pre- 
contract, Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway were, by virtue of 
that contract, to use the words of Bishop Watson, " perfectly 
married together " ; although, as the Bishop continues to ob- 
serve, " the marriage of them in the face of the Church after- 
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ward^ by the ministration of the priest, is not superfluous, but 
much expedient for sundry causes," Doctrine of the Seven 
Sacraments, 1558. Even if there had been an informality in 
the pre-contract, the offence supposed to have been committed 
by Shakespeare would have been in itself a condition that would 
have rendered the arrangement legally valid. See Swinburne's 
Treatise of Spousals, 1686, p. 224. 

Page j8y line 21, Had previously taken place, — If the 
question be decided by a strictly legal standard, this inference, 
however reasonable on a balance of probabilities, is at least not 
one of absolute certainty. The provisions of the Scotch law 
mention six lunar months as the shortest period of gestation 
consistent with the viability of the child, and the French code 
regards as legitimate and viable all children born after one 
hundred and eighty days. See a full and able discussion of 
the subject in Dr. Montgomery's Exposition of the Signs and 
Symptoms of Pregnancy, ed. 1856, pp. 513-524. In the year 
17 10, the then leading physicians of Edinburgh made a legal 
declaration " that a child born in the beginning of the sixth 
lunar month may be alive and continue in life, which is con- 
sistent with our observation and experience ; " and the words of 
the most eminent authority of all. Dr. Hunter, imply that 
healthy maturity can be attained by a child bom in the middle 
of the seventh lunar month. 

PagejQy line 2^, A new drama, — This fact is ascertained 
from Henslowe's Diary, the letters N.E., that is, New Enterlude, 
being attached to the note of the performance, which realized 
the then large sum of three pounds sixteen shillings and five 
pence. 

Page 40^ line j. On unquestionable authority, — That of 
Robert Greene who, in his Groatsworth of Wit, written in or 
shortly before August, 1592, mentions Shakespeare as an 
upstart crow. 

Page 40y line 12, Month of July,— lisish's Pierce Penilesse, 
the work here alluded to, was entered on the registers of the 
Stationers' Company on August the 8th, 1 592. The words of 
Nash, viewed in connection with the entries in Henslowe's 
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Diary, not only prove that he refers to the drama which was 
produced in March, but that the latter was, in all probability, 
the First Part of Henry the Sixth ; that is to say, if it be 
conceded that Greene quotes from the Third Part in the 
Groatsworth of Wit published in the following September. 

Page 40y line 2j, Collective Edition of 162J, — The 
omissions, discrepancies, transpositions, and repetitions, found 
in this edition of the Second and Third Parts, merely show that 
the latter was printed from theatrical copies in which there were 
numerous erasures and alterations. Both plays, in reference to 
these peculiarities, should be considered together. In one 
instance, at least, a speech, which occurs in the First Part of 
the Contention and in the Second Part of Henry the Sixth, is 
repeated nearly word for word in the Third Part of the latter, 
but is not inserted in the True Tragedie, — ** Hold, Warwick, 
seek thee out," &c., 2 Henry VI., act v. sc 2. The care- 
less manner in which the folio copies have been edited 
is perhaps nowhere more clearly seen than in the lines 
respecting the Castle Tavern, a speech which in that edition 
is obviously an imperfect transcript. Malone, ed. 1821, 
xviii. 451, referring to the obviously incorrect repetitions 
in the folio edition, considers that they arose "from Shake- 
speare's first copying his original as it lay before him, and 
afterwards, in subsequent passages, added to the old matter, 
introducing expressions which had struck him in preceding 
scenes." This deduction is not sustained on a careful examina- 
tion, for repetitions also occur in the quartos. It is unsafe to 
rest arguments either on these or on verbal indications, but one 
of the \?i\X!try fore-spent in the edition of 1623, printed sore spent 
in that of 1595, may possibly imply the priority of the text of 
the former. 

Page 40y line 24, A garbled and spurious version, — This 
theory appears to present fewer difHculties than any other that 
has been advanced to meet the singular perplexities of the case. 
As some of this version was probably taken in short-hand at the 
theatre, and that in the folio printed from a theatrical copy that 
had been tampered with, it is most likely that some lines of 
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Shakespeare's are peculiar to the former. There are several 
that he could hardly have rejected had he been merely com- 
posing an alteration of the First Part of the Contention. The 
internal evidence is strongly in favour of the Second Part of 
Henry the Sixth, although of course it may have been retouched 
by the author after its first production, being one of Shake- 
speare's earliest plays. That part of Young Clifford's speech, 
commencing, *' Meet I an infant of the House of York,'* is in 
itself almost decisive as to this point, while it is an essential 
portion of a noble harangue, the other lines of which may or 
may not have been subject to revision. It is also worth notice 
that there are a larger number of decided archaisms in the 
Second part of Henry the Sixth than there are in the First Part 
of the Contention ; and as there are good reasons for believing 
that the manuscript of the Third Part of Henry the Sixth was 
in existence in 1 594, it is most extremely unlikely, in such a 
case, that copies of the other parts, as written by Shakespeare, 
were not in the actors' hands at the same period. 

Page 41^ line 2, By Millin^ton, — Both parts of the Con- 
tention had been assigned by Millington to Pavier in April, 
1602, the latter entering them upon the books of the Stationers' 
Company on that occasion, salvo jure ciijtiscunque^ as "the 
first and second parte of henry the vi.t, ii. bookes ; " a mistake 
for the First and Second Parts of the Contention ; and we 
accordingly find that when Blount and Jaggard, in 1623, inserted 
a list of Shakespeare's plays " as are not formerly entered to 
other men," they omitted the first and second parts of the 
amended plays, and only inserted " The Thirde Parte of Henry 
the Sixt." There seems something mysterious in the words, 
salvo jure cujuscunquej and it is curious that Pavier should 
have kept them till the year 161 9 without a republication. The 
entry is, however, important, for it clearly shows that, as early 
as 1602, the present title of Henry the Sixth had superseded the 
older one. It may be worth notice that a play called Duke 
Humphrey, attributed to Shakespeare, and probably the Second 
Part of Henry the Sixth, was amongst the dramatic manuscripts 
that perished through the carelessness of Warburton's servant 
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in the early part of the last century. The list is preserved in 
the British Museum, MS. Lansd. 849. 

Page 41 y line ij. The earliest record, — Taking Greene's 
words in their contextual and natural sense, he first alludes to 
Shakespeare as an actor, one "beautified with our feathers," 
that is, one who acts in their plays, then to the poet as a writer 
just commencing to try his hand at blank verse, and, finally, to 
him as not only engaged in both those capacities, but in any 
other in which he might be useful to the company. If Greene 
had intended, as some think, to accuse Shakespeare of pilfering 
from his works, or from those of other contemporaries, it may 
be assumed that he would have made the charge in far more 
direct terms. Moreover^ the particular satire^ which was evi- 
dently aimed at Shakespeare, would have lost its significance if 
the words of any other writer had been travestied. The attack 
of Greene's, plainly interpreted, is a decisive proof of Shake- 
speare's authorship of the line, and hence, by fair inference, of 
the speech in which it occurs. 

Page 42, line J, A surreptitious atid tinkered version of the 
Third Part, — There is almost conclusive evidence that the first 
folio text of the Third Part of Henry the Sixth was in existence 
at least as early as the year 1594, and, therefore, before the 
publication of the True Tragedie, Gabriel and Humphrey, 
therein mentioned as two of its subordinate actors, having 
continued in the Lord Admiral's Company after that period. 
It is obviously most unlikely that the manuscript of the 
play should have been left with that company after Shake- 
speare had joined the Lord Chamberlain's, there being every 
reason for believing that those two companies acted altogether 
independently of each other after the year 1594. Gabriel 
acted the Messenger in the second scene of the first act, as 
appears from the text of ed. 1623. It seems that he was 
popularly known by his Christian name, being so noticed in a 
list of the Lord Admiral's Company in October, 1597, and again 
in the complimentary reminiscences of deceased players in 
Heywood's Apology for Actors, 161 2. On October the 2nd, 
1597, a warrant was issued ^'to the keeper of the Marshalsea 
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to release Gabriell Spencer and Robert Shaa, stage players, 
out of prison, who were of late committed to his custodie," 
most probably for debts. Although Gabriel had an interest in 
the profits of the company to which he belonged, it appears, 
from Henslowe's Diary, that in the later part of his career he 
was in pecuniary difficulties, being compelled to be constantly 
borrowing money on his promissory notes, and once at least on 
the pawn of a jewel. He met with an untimely death in 
September, 1598, his burial being thus recorded in the register of 
St. Leonard's, Shoreditch,— " Gabriell Spencer, being slayne, was 
buryed the xxiiiith of September," a note adding that his residence 
was in Hog Lane, a street in the vicinity of the northern theatres. 
Two other actors, Humphrey and Sinklow, undertook the parts 
of the two Keepers in the first scene of the third act of the 
Third Part of Henry the Sixth, their names being attached to 
the speeches of those characters in the edition of 1623. Hum- 
phrey Jeffes, the person here alluded to, acted, in or before the 
year 1 592, in a drama called the first part of Tamber Can, and 
he was one of the Lord Admiral's Company acting in Peele's 
Battle of Alcazar about the year 1594. Henslowe mentions 
him as a half-sharer in the same company in 1598, he and 
his brother Anthony having one share between them. He 
was one of the actors in the play of the Six Yeomen of 
the West in 1601, and in that year he appears to 
have been residing in Southwark, — "Marye Jeffes, d. of 
Humphrey, a player," Baptisms, St. Saviours, South- 
wark, 25 Jan. 1 600- 1. When most of the Lord Admiral's 
actors transferred their services to Prince Henry in 1603, 
Humphrey Jeffes and his brother were members of the new 
company, and they joined in the procession of James the First 
through London in March, 1604; Lord Chamberlain's MS. 
Early in the year 161 3, a few weeks after the death of the Prince, 
whose funeral he attended, Humphrey and his then colleagues 
became the servants of the Elector Palatine, in which company 
he probably remained until his death in 161 8. " Humphrie 
Jeffes, plaier," Burials at St. Giles's, Cripplegate, 21 August, 
i6i8. It may be just worth a note to add that he was 
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one of the players summoned before the Privy Council 
in March, 1616, for joining in stage performances during 
Lent. Little, however, as there is known of the history of 
this actor, still less has been discovered respecting his fellow- 
player, Sinklow, who is generally, and perhaps rightly, 
presumed to be the John Sincler, one of the performers with 
Hurbage and others in the second part of the Seven Deadly 
Sins, a drama originally produced in or before the year 
1588. Sinklow was a subordinate member of the Lord 
Chamberlain's Company at least as early as 1600, for he 
enacted the part of one of the Beadles in the Second 
Part of Henry the Fourth, act v. sc. 4; stage-direction and 
prefix in ed. 1600. He was also one of the company of itinerant 
players in the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew, and no 
doubt acted in the comedy itself. Sinklow is last heard of in 
the Induction to the Malcontent, 1604, where he is introduced 
with several of the King's Players, and takes the part of a rich 
gallant who wishes to indulge in the dignity of having a stool on 
the stage. With respect to his capabilities as an actor, nothing 
can safely be inferred from the graceful compliment paid by the 
Lord to the Second Player in the Induction to the Taming of 
the Shrew, for it is of course possible that Shakespeare had 
written that episode before he knew the distribution of the parts. 
The character of Soto, therein alluded to, was probably one in 
an early drama no longer in existence, certainly not the per- 
sonage so named who . is introduced in Fletcher's Women 
Pleased. 

Page 42, line 20, Had outlived the possibility. — Mr. Swin- 
burne, in an eloquent criticism, is of opinion that the lines 
which open the fourth act of the Second Part, and are not to be 
found in the version of 1 594, are indisputably by Marlowe. '* It 
is inconceivable," he observes, **that any imitator but one 
should have had the power so to catch the very trick of his 
hand, the very note of his voice, and incredible that the one who 
might would have set himself to do so," A Study of Shake- 
speare, 1880, p. 52. But if Shakespeare, as is most probable, 
wrote those lines in the year 1592, he may not at that 
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time have outlived the possibility referred to in the text. 
It is worth notice that there are a few striking coincidences of 
language, especially in the passage respecting the wild Oneil, 
to be traced in Marlowe's £dward the Second and the Conten- 
tion plays of 1 594 and 1595 ; and also that a line from the Jew 
of Malta is found in the Third Part of Henry the Sixth, but not 
in the True Tragedie. The transference of an occasional line 
from one writer by another was, however, too conmion a practice 
of the day to prove much in the way of authorship, or to involve 
a serious charge of plagiarism. 

Page 43^ line 6, The quarto editions, — " The old copies," 
observes Dr. Johnson, " are so apparently imperfect and muti- 
lated, that there is no reason for supposing them the first 
draughts of Shakespeare ; I am inclined to believe them copies 
taken by some auditor who wrote down, during the representa- 
tion, what the time would permit, then perhaps filled up some of 
his omissions at a second or third hearing, and, when he had by 
this method, formed something like a play, sent it to the 
printer." This auditor would have taken down his notes 
in short-hand. In plain words, the quartos are jumbles 
composed of parts of the original plays made . up with 
other matter supplied by some wretched hack, the whole 
abounding in obvious inaccuracies. An endeavour to unravel 
the precise history of dramatic jumbles, printed in those days of 
commonplace books compiled from short-hand notes taken at 
the theatres, must necessarily be futile. Some of the trifling 
additions to and variations from the texts of 1594 and 1595 found 
in the editions of 1600 and 16 19 may perhaps be attributed to 
the use of such materials. These additions appear for the most 
part to be such as might be the work of the poorest of botchers, 
but there is one line, peculiar to ed. 1619, — " Under pretence of 
outward seeming ill," — which is greatly in Shakespeare's manner. 

Page 4jy line 8, Blundering. — Some of the evidences 
which have been adduced to show that the quartos were either 
very early productions of Shakespeare, or the works of elder 
writers, are really instances of unskilful and obtuse attempts to 
supply the place of imperfect notes or recollections. 
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Page 4J^ line ij. By the higher classes of Sociefy.^So 
Chettle would appear to imply by using the expression, " divers 
of worship." 

Page 4jy line ig. Was soon forgotten, — Otherwise he would 
have been at the pains to have made arrangements for having 
the offensive allusions in the Groatsworth of Wit cancelled in 
the second edition of that work in 1596. Unfortunately, no 
copy of the first edition is now known to exist, and we can only 
infer, from Chettle's apology and from the subsequent impres- 
sions containing invidious references to Shakespeare and others, 
that there is a high probability of Greene's tract having been 
reprinted without alteration. 

Page 44y line j. T^te only new play they introduced, — 
Nearly all the other dramas, that were selected for representa- 
tion at Newington Butts by the company of the Earl of Sussex 
during this season, have long since perished. With the excep- 
tion of Titus Andronicus, the only ones now known to 
exist are George a Greene, the Pinner of Wakefield, first printed 
in 1599, 2^^ Marlowe's Jew of Malta. Some account, how- 
ever, of one of the other pieces has been preserved in a curious 
anecdote thus related in Heywood's Apology for Actors, 1612, — 
" at Lin in Norfolke, the then Earl of Sussex players acting the 
old History of Fryer Francis, and presenting a woman who, in- 
satiately doting on a yong gentleman, the more securely to 
enjoy his affection, mischievously and secreetly murdered her 
husband, whose ghost haunted her ; and, at divers times, in her 
most solitary and private contemplation, in most horrid and 
feareful shapes appeared and stood before her. As this was 
acted, a towne's-woman, till then of good estimation and report, 
finding her conscience at this presentment extremely troubled, 
suddenly skritched and cryd out. Oh ! my husband, my hus- 
band I I see the ghost of my husband fiercely threatning and 
menacing me 1 At which shrill and unexpected outcry, the 
people about her, moov'd to a -strange amazement, inquired the 
reason of her clamour, when presently, un urged, she told them 
that seven yeares ago she, to be possest of such a gentleman, 
meaning him, had poysoned her husband, whose fearefull image 
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personated it selfe in the shape of that ghost. Whereupon the 
murdresse was apprehended, before the justices further exa- 
mined, and by her voluntary confession after condemned. That 
this is true, as well by the report of the actors as the records of 
the towne, there are many eyewitnesses of this accident yet 
living vocally to confirme it." If this is a true narrative, the 
event must have occurred in or before 1599, there being an 
allusion to it in the Warning for Fair Women, a tragedy pub- 
lished towards the close of that year. Shakespeare, in his 
Hamlet, alludes to a similar occurrence. 

Pa^ 44y line 4, Having been successfully produced.— This 
may be inferred from the number of representations, its timely 
publication, and from several early notices. Ben Jonson, writing 
in 1 614, thus refers to its popularity, — "hee that will sweare 
Jeronimo or Andronicus are the best playes, yet shall passe un- 
excepted at heere as a man whose judgement shewes it is 
constant and hath stood still these five and twentie or thirty 
yceres.— though it be an ignorance, it is a vertuous and stay'd 
ignorance ; and next to truth, a confirmed errour does well ; 
such a one the author knowes where to findc him,'' Induction to 
Bartholomew Fair, 1614. Jonson hardly means here to convey 
the idea of a precise date, but merely that both the dramas to 
which he alludes were then very old plays. Titus is again 
mentioned in Father Hubburd's Tales, 1604, — " Nevertheless, for 
all my lamentable action of one arm, like old Titus Andronicus, 
I could purchase no more than one month's pay for a ten 
months' pain and peril, nor that neither, but to convey away my 
miserable clamours, that lay roaring against the arches of their 
ears, marry, their bountiful favours were extended thus far, — I 
had a passport to beg in all countries." In an inventory of the 
theatrical costume at the Rose Theatre in March, 1598-9, men* 
tion is made of the Mores lymes," which Malone suspects 
*' were the limbs of Aaron the Moor in Titus Andronicus," who 
in the original play was probably tortured on the stage. 

Page 44, line 6. Shortly afterwatds, — No copy of the 
edition of 1594 is now known to exist, the only notice of one, 
excepting that in the Stationers' Registers, being found in 
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Langbaine's Account, 1691. The editions of 1600 and 161 1 
were published by Edward White. Neither Danter nor White 
had aught to do with any of the subsequent productions of 
Shakespeare, while the entry of assignment from Millington to 
Pavier in 1602 may refer to a prose history, in the same way that 
the "book called Thomas of Reading," named in the same 
entry, certainly does. In the entry of assignment from Mrs. 
Pavier to Brewster and Bird, in 1626, " Tytus and Andronicus " 
is not included in the " right in Shakesperes plaies or any of 
them," but is inserted in company with the prose Hamlet, and 
they are the only two works in the entry not specifically recorded 
as plays. In 1624, Pavier is mentioned, in the registers of the 
Stationers' Company, as the owner of the copyright of a ballad 
of Titus Andronicus. 

Page 44, line 8, Published by Danter.— M the same time 
that Danter published the tragedy of Titus Andronicus, 1594, he 
issued a ballad on the same subject, which was often reprinted. 
An early copy of it is entitled, — " The Lamentable and Tragicall 
History of Titus Andronicus, with the fall of his five and twenty 
sons in the wars of the Goaths, with the ravishment of his 
daughter Lavinia by the Empresse two sons through the means 
of a bloody Moor taken by the sword of Titus in the war, with 
his revenge upon them for their cruell and inhumane Act : to 
the tune of Fortune my Foe." This seems to be merely a ballad 
founded on the story of the play. 

Page 44 line g. By the servants of, — This appears from the 
earlier issue of 1594, recorded in Langbaine's Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets, 1691, p. 464, as " acted by the Earls 
of Derby, Pembroke and Essex, their servants." That Lang- 
baine has written Essex, by error for Sussex, is evident from the 
title-page of the edition of 1600 and from the half-title on the 
first page of that of 161 1. 

Page 44^ line 7jr. That Shakespeare wrote the tragedy, — 
Edward Ravenscroft, who published an alteration of Titus 
Andronicus in the year 1687, says, in his preface, " I have been 
told by some anciently conversant with the stage that it was not 
originally his, but brought by a private author to be acted, and 
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he only gave some master touches to one or two of the principal 
parts or characters." The severe animadversions on Ravens- 
croft's work that are found in Langbaine's Account of the 
English Dramatick Poets, ed. 1691, p. 465, do not appear, on a 
careful reading, to throw a valid doubt on the writer's sincerity 
in making this explicit statement, but a tradition of so late a 
date cannot be fairly held to prevail against the evidences of 
Meres and the editors of the first folio. 

Page 4jy line ij. There were rare doins^s, — The particulars 
of these revels, given in the text, are derived from a rare con- 
temporary account which was printed many years afterwards, 
1688, under the title of the Gesta Grayorum. It appears, from 
the dedication^ that this tract was printed exactly from the 
original manuscript, from which, observes the editor, it was 
*' thought necessary not to clip anything, which, though it may 
seem odd, yet naturally begets a veneration upon account of its 
antiquity ; " nor is there, indeed, the slightest reason for sus- 
pecting its authenticity. 

Page 47^ line II. This is the earliest notice, — The comedy 
is alluded to by Meres in 1598 under the short title of Errors^ 
and there was a Historie of Error which was performed by the 
children of Paul's in 1577, and which has been generally con- 
sidered, on the merest conjecture, to have been the play from 
which Shakespeare derived his knowledge of the incidents. 
The Historie of Ferrar, acted in 1583, belonged to a different 
Company, and was doubtlessly another piece. 

Page 48, line ig. Before James the First,— In the record of 
this performance, as well as in the previous notice of the comedy 
by Meres, the play is simply termed Errors^ the title by which 
it was probably then generally known. " 1604 & 1605 — 
Edmund Tylney — on Innocents Night, Errors by Shaxberd 
performed by the Kings players," old MS. notes of the Audit 
Accounts compiled for Malone about the year 1800. 

Page^ 48 line 2j. One of the first dramas, — The first 
appearance of a " new ballad " on the subject of a popular drama 
is a probable indication of its following shortly after the pro- 
duction of the latter on the stage. Edward White entered " a 
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newe ballad of Romeo and JuHett " on the books of the Stationers' 
Company on August the 5th, 1 596, the ballad having in all 
probability been written and published in consequence of the 
success of Shakespeare's drama produced in the early summer 
of that year. No copy of the former is now known to exist, but 
it seems that one came under the notice of Warton about the 
middle of the last century, as appears from the following note 
by that critic in the Appendix to the first volume of Johnson's 
edition of Shakespeare, 1765,— "A ballad is still remaining on 
the subject of Romeo and Juliet, which, by the date, appears to 
be much older than Shakespeare's time. It is remarkable that 
all the particulars in which that play differs from the story in 
Bandello are found in this ballad." 

Page 48^ line 28, Which was produced at the Curtain 
Theatre, — With respect to the evidences for the date of the pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet, it is important to exclude that 
which has been supposed to be gathered from a notice of the 
tragedy in Weever's Epigrammes, 1599. It is stated by the 
author that these poems were written before he had attained the 
age of twenty,— " that twenty twelve months yet did never 
know,"— that is to say, before 1 596 or 1 597, as may be gathered 
from a note in Stow's Survey of London, ed. 1633, p. 900. This 
statement of early authorship must, however, be taken with 
some qualification, for one of the pieces, an elegy on the death 
of iSpenser, could not possibly have been composed before the 
date of publication, 1599. As Weever does not particularize 
which of the poems were written at the earlier period to which 
he refers, it is obvious that the elegy on Spenser may not be the 
only one of a later date, and that it would be unsafe to conclude 
that the verses addressed to Shakespeare were amongst the 
former. 

Page 4gy litte 4. The play of tlie season,-'lt is scarcely 
necessary to observe that this statement is chiefly founded upon 
the well-known lines of Marston in the Scourge of Villanie, 
1 598, but those writers are in error who assert that there is a 
parody of the words of Shakespeare in the then common 
exclamation o^ — " a hall, a hall ! " Then there is also the 
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direct assertion of Danter in 1597, that the tragedy had then 
been often played "with great applause," a statement which 
may be readily trusted, for otherwise that shifty publisher would 
not have incurred the risk and trouble attendant on the pro- 
duction of a surreptitious copy. 

Page 4g, line 7, Cuthbert Burby, — This publisher retained 
the copyright in his hands until the 22nd of January, 1606-7, 
when he assigned it to Nicholas Linge, who kept possession of 
it only until the following November, then parting with his 
interest to John Smethwick, the latter holding the copyright 
until his death, in 1642. During the time that Smethwick owned 
the play, he issued three editions, one in 1609, another without 
date, and a third in 1637. The undated edition was evidently 
printed, as appears from the character of the type and the ortho- 
graphy, within a few years at the utmost after Smethwick ob- 
tained the copyright, but no doubt after the publication of the 
impression of 1609. The earlier printed copies of the undated 
edition appeared without the author*s name on the title-page, but 
in subsequent impressions of it the tragedy is for the first time 
announced to the public as " written by W. Shake-speare." 

Page 4gj line 17, Several early allusions. — One telling line 
in the tragedy is quoted nearly literally by Porter in a drama 
acted in the same year, — " He rather have her married to her 
grave," Two Angrie Women of Abington, 1599. Allot, in his 
Englands Parnassus, 1600, quotes Romeo and Juliet much 
oftener than he does any other of Shakespeare's plays ; but it 
may be worth observing that there are sophistications of the 
text in some of his extracts. Bodenham, in his Bel-vedere also 
published in 1600, gives several quotations, and Nicholson, in 
the same year, in his Acolastus his After- witte, 1600, garbles a 
line as follows, — " Thrust in a frozen comer of the North." The 
notion of Jove laughing at lovers' perjuries became a favourite 
idea. It is quoted in the comedy of How a Man may Choose a 
Good Wife from a Bad, 1602, and again by Day, in his Humour 
out of Breath, 1608. Romeo and Juliet is cited more than once 
in Decker's Satiro-Mastix, 1602, and other quotations from the 
tragedy are to be found in Blurt Master Constable, 1602, 
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Achelley's Massacre of Money, 1602, and in Marston's Mal- 
content, 1604. It is worth notice that the tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet is mentioned in a list of " some of the most ancient plays 
that were played at Blackfriars," a manuscript written in 1660. 

Page JO, line j. Successful and popular, — It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that these epithets are warranted by the 
successive editions of 1597, 1598, 1608, and 161 5. The play is 
in the list of Shakespearean dramas given by Meres in 1 598, but 
other early notices, where the authorship is not distinctly to be 
inferred, may relate to some of the plays on the same reign 
which were not the composition of the great dramatist 

Page jc?, line 8, IVas omitted, — The general context shows 
that the deposition scene belongs to the play as it was originally 
written by Shakespeare^ and that it could not have been a sub- 
sequent addition. 

Page 5(7, line g. Objections having been made, — ^That this 
was the case may be inferred from the words of the title- 
pages of some copies of the edition of 1608, which imply 
that the deposition scene was a novelty on the stage, and 
that the play had then been recently introduced with that 
addition at the Globe Theatre. Without placing too 
much reliance on the title-pages of the old quartos, the 
word lately is so rarely to be found in them, that special credit 
may be fairly claimed for its accuracy. The repetitions of the 
term in subsequent titles do not affect this position, for the re- 
printed ones all throughout the series of quarto editions are 
obviously valueless as authorities. In fact, in all cases in which 
statements respecting performances and authorship are verbally 
repeated in the title-pages of different editions of the same old 
play, those in the earliest are alone worth consideration. 

Page 5(7, line 24, Most popular, — A Latin drama on the 
subject of Richard the Third, written by Dr. Thomas Legge, 
was acted at St. John's College, Cambridge, as early as the year 
1 579, and long continued in favour with scholastic audiences. 
** For tragedies," observes Sir John Harington, in his Apologie 
of Poetrie, 1591, "to omit other famous tragedies, that which 
was played at St. John's in Cambridge, of Richard the Third, 
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would move, I thinke, Phalaris the tyraunt, and terrific all 
tyrannous minded men from following their foolish ambitious 
humours, seeing how his ambition made him kill his brother, 
his nephews, his wife, beside infinit others ; and last of 
all, after a short and troublesome raigne, to end his 
miserable life^ and to have his body harried after his 
death." Nash also alludes to this play in his Have With 
You to Saffron Walden, 1596, in reference to an ignorant 
fellow who, *'in the Latine tragedie of Richard the Third, 
cried^ Ad urbs, ad urbs, ad urbs, when his whole part was 
no more than, Urbs, urbs, ad artna, ad armaJ^ Several old 
manuscript copies of Legge's drama have been preserved, but 
there is no reason for supposing that it was known to Shake- 
speare. There is preserved at Dulwich College an undated 
scrap of paper containing a list of the characters introduced 
into some English play on the subject of Richard the 
Third. The date of this paper is assigned by Malone, ed. 1821, 
xxi. 393, probably on sufficient g^rounds, to November, 1599, 
and if so, of course the list cannot refer, as has been sug- 
gested, to the lost drama of Richard Crookback which 
Ben Jonson is known to have been writing in 1602. " I will 
not omit that which is yet fresh in our late chronicles, 
and hath been many times represented unto the vulg^ar upon 
our English theaters, of Richard Plantaginet, third sonne 
to Richard Duke of Yorke, who, being eldest brother 
next surviving to King Edward the Fourth, after hee had 
unnaturally made away his elder brother, George Duke of 
Clarence, whom he thought a grievous eye-sore betwixt him and 
the marke at which he levelled, did, upon death of the King his 
brother, take upon him protection of this realme under his two 
nephewes left in his butcherly tuition,'* Foure Bookes of Office 
by Bamabe Barnes, 1606. Breton, in his Good and the Badde, 
1616, mentions an ignorant solicitor who was '' better read in 
Pierce Plowman then in Ploydon, and in the play of Richard 
the Third then in the pleas of Edward the Fourth." There are 
other allusions to plays of Richard the Third in Cornwallis's 
Essayes, 1616 ; Herbert's MS. Diary, November, 1633 ; Hey- 
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wood's Pleasant Dialogues, 1637 ; and in Gayton's Festivous 
Notes on Don Quixot, 1654. 

Page JO, line 26. A pUce on the events, — It was entered on 
the registers of the Stationers' Company, June 19th, 1594, by 
Thomas Creede, as "an enterlude intituled the Tragedie of 
Richard the Third wherein is showen the death of Edward the 
Fourthe, with the smotheringe of the twoo princes in the tower, 
with a lamentable end of Shores Wife, and the Conjunction of 
the twoo houses of Lancaster and Yorke ; " and published the 
same year under the title of, "The True Tragedie of Richard the 
Third : Wherein is shown the death of Edward the Fourth, with 
the smothering of the twoo yoong Princes in the Tower : With 
a lamentable end of Shores wife, an example for all wicked 
women. And lastly the coniunction and ioyning of the twoo 
noble Houses, Lancaster and Yorke. As it was playd by the 
Queenes Maiesties Players. London Printed by Thomas 
Creede, and are to be sold by William Barley at his shop in 
Newgate Market, neare Christ Church doore. 1 594." 

Page ^i^ line i. No evidence.— There is only one line in this 
play, — "a horse, a horse, a fresh horse,"— which bears a great 
resemblance to any in Shakespeare's, but, if the latter adapted 
his from a previous work, it is possible that he remembered 
what the Moor says in Peele's Battle of Alcazar, 1 594, — " a 
horse, a horse, villaine, a horse ! " 

Pa^e jif line j. The earliest ^^A?^.— Richard the Third was 
most likely produced in 1 597, for, according to the title-page of 
the first quarto, it had then been ^^ lately acted by the Right 
Honourable the Lord Chamberlain his servants," and the com- 
pany did not re-assume the title until the April of that year. 
The first edition is without the author's name^ but the second, 
issued in 1598, is published as a drama written "by William 
Shakespeare." 

Page ^ I, line 7* By JVise.—Wise issued other editions in 
1598 and 1602, and the copyright remained in his hands until 
June, 1603, when it was transferred to Matthew Law, who pub- 
lished the subsequent quartos of 1605, 16 12, 1622, 1629 and 
1634. These editions are copied successively from each other^ 
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but in the folio of 1623 are found various additions to the 
older printed text, the drama as it is given in the latter 
work having been most likely taken from an irregularly 
noted play-house copy of the edition of 1602. It should be 
mentioned that the words, " newly augmented," which are found 
in the title-pages of the later quartos, are fanciful additions by 
the first publisher. His successor, Law, merely followed suit, 
and did not even take the trouble to alter the name of the 
Chamberlain's Company to that of the King's until 161 2. 

Pa^e s^ line 25, Accidentally preserved, — They occur in an 
anecdote in a little volume of excessive rarity entitled, A New 
Booke of Mistakes, or Bulls with Tales and Buls without Tales, 
but no lyes by any meanes, 1637, — " In the play of Richard the 
Third, the Duke of Buckingham, being betraid by his servant 
Banister, a Messenger, comming hastily into the presence of the 
King to bring him word of the Duke's surprizall, Richard asking 
him, what newes 1, he replyed, — My liege, the Duke oi Banister 
is tane,=And Buckingham is come for his reward." 

Pa^e 52, line j. Great popularity,— TYit number of early 
editions testify to the popularity of Shakespeare's play, which is 
alluded to by Meres in 1598 and by Weever in 1599, in notices 
that indicate its being considered one of our author's most im- 
portant productions. In the Return from Parnassus, printed in 
1606, but written about the year 1602, Burbage is introduced as 
selecting it for an exercise to enable him to test the tragic 
powers of a Cambridge student. 

Page ^2^ line I g. Not merely in its authentic form.— As in 
his What You Will^ 1607. It is also quoted literally by Braith- 
wait, in his Strappado for the Divell, 161 5. 

Page J2, line 20, Satirized. —That this was his intention 
would appear from an allusion in the whipping of the Satyre, 
1601, — "But harke^ I heare the cynicke satyre crie,=Aman, 
a man, a kingdome for a man." In Parasitaster, 1606, Marston 
introduces, with slight variations, the line, — " Plots have I laid, 
inductions dangerous," — evidently with an intention of ridi- 
culing it 

P^^^ 51^ lin^ '0. At Whitehall,— ^^ learn, from the title- 
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page of the first edition^ that Love's Labour's Lost was acted 
before Queen Elizabeth in the Christmas holidays of 1597, 
and the locality of the performance is ascertained from 
the following interesting entry in the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber for that year, — *' to Richard 
Brakenburie, for altering and making readie of soundrie 
chambers at Whitehall against Christmas, and for the plaies, and 
for making readie in the hall for her Majestie, and for altering 
and hanging of the chambers after Christmas daie, by the space 
of three daies, mense Decembris, 1597, viij.//. xiij.j. iiij.</." 
Love's Labour's Lost is not a favourite play with the general 
reader, but the cause of its modem unpopularity is to be sought 
for in the circumstance of its satire having been principally 
directed to fashions of language that have long passed away, 
and consequently little understood, rather than in any great de- 
ficiency of invention. When it has been deeply studied, there 
are few comedies that will afford more gratification. It abounds 
with touches of the highest humour ; and the playful tricks and 
discoveries are conducted with so much dexterity, that, when 
we arrive at the conclusion, the chief wonder is how the interest 
could have been preserved in the development of so extremely 
meagre a plot. Rightly considered, this drama, being a satire 
in the humour of conversation, could not have been woven 
from a story involving much situation other than the merely 
amusing, or from any plot which invited the admission of the 
language of passion ; for the free use of the latter would have 
been evidently inconsistent with the unity of the author's satiri- 
cal design* 

Page S3% ^^^^ ^3* Lov^s Labour's Lost, — The mode in 
which the title of this comedy should be printed has been the 
subject of discussion. In the title-page of the quarto edition of 
1598, it is called, " Loues labors lost," but in the Palladis Tamia 
of Meres, published in the same year, it appears as, '^ Loue 
labors lost," and in Tofte's Alba, 1598, " Loves Labor Lost," the 
latter form being also found in the Stationers' Registers for 1607, 
and in the preliminary list of ed. 1623. The running title of the 
first edition is, "A pleasant conceited Comedie called Loues 
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Labor's lost," and, in the text of the play in the first folio the title 
occurs twenty-three times, in each instance," Loues Labour's lost" 
" I can't well see," observes Gildon, in his Remarks, 1710, p. 308, 
"why the author gave this play this name." He was perhaps 
thinking of the estimate of Love, as he had expressed it in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, — " If haply won, perhaps a Jiapless 
gain:^^ and, on the other hand, — " If lost^ why then a grievous 
labour wonP In real truth. Love's labour is not lost, for the 
gentlemen are all ensnared in his meshes and they obtain the 
hands of the ladies on certain conditions, which are rather 
whimsical in their nature than impossible of performance. 

Page J7, line ij. Printed in the following year.—TYit 
edition of 1598 is not mentioned in the registers of the 
Stationers' Company, the earliest notice of the play in those 
records appearing under the date of Jannary, 1607, when it was 
transferred by Burby, with Romeo and Juliet and the Taming of 
a Shrew, to Linge, who, in the November of the same year, 
parted with the copyright to Smethwick, one of the proprietors 
of the first folio. The last-named publisher, however, seems to 
have preserved an independent interest in the comedy, for it 
was published separately, under his auspices^ in the year 1631. 
This edition was reprinted from the copy of the play in the first 
folio, and the latter was certainly reprinted from a playhouse 
copy of the first quarto edition of 1 598. On the title-page of the 
edition of 1631, it is stated to have been " acted by his Majesties 
Servants at the Blackefriers and the Globe.'' 

Page sj, line 20. Had not been re-written, — If it had been, 
the fragments of the earlier drama could not be found in the 
edition of 1 598, which was evidently printed from a corrected 
manuscript of the first version, a copy in which altered lines 
might have been written on the margins and the additions in- 
serted on paper slips. A few old manuscript plays of the time^ 
similarly revised, are still in existence. The dramatists of the 
Shakespearean period frequently amended their plays for special 
occasions, but with rare exceptions it was not their custom to 
re-write them. Love's Labour's Lost was probably revised in 
anticipation of its performance before Queen Elizabeth in 1 597. 
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In the following year Chettle was engaged in "mending" his 
play of Robin Hood " for the Court." 

Page j^, line 14, Mentioned by Tofie, - " I once did see a 
play ycleped so," Tofte*s Alba, 1598. The term once^ employed 
by Tofte, does not mean formerly^ but merely, as usual in his 
day, at some time or other. It does, nevertheless, imply that 
the representation of Lovers Labour^s Lost had been witnessed 
some little time before the publication of his Alba in 1598, but 
the notice, however curious, is of no value in the question of the 
chronology, as we are left in doubt whether it was the original 
or the amended play that was seen by him. The poor fellow 
had escorted his lady-love to the theatre, and, for some un- 
explained reason, she had taken an opportunity during their 
visit to reject his addresses ; and hence the reference to the 
comedy. 

Pa^e j^ line 22. Early in the year 160J. — This appears to 
be the real date of the interesting letter of Sir Walter Cope, 
first printed by Dr. Ingleby from a facsimile made for me from 
the original at Hatfield House. The Queen was entertained by 
Lord Southampton in January, 1604-5. My old friend, Mr. E. 
W. Ashbee, the eminent palseographical artist, tells me that the 
date of 1604 is in an endorsement which is situated so far back 
into the volume that he could not make an absolute tracing of 
that portion of the document. 

Pa^e S4^ ^^^ ^^' About the same time, —Although the 
manuscript Shaksperian entries in the Revels' Book of 1605, now 
preserved in the Record Office, are unquestionably very modem 
forgeries, the authentic fact that Love's Labour's Lost was twice 
performed before James the First, early in that year, is ascertained 
from the following note taken from a modernized transcript of the 
audit accounts made for Malone, who died in the year 1812, — 
"Ed. Tylney— on New Year's Day and Twelfth Day, Loves 
Labour Lost performed by the King's players." This note 
appears to have been carelessly made, for the forged entry, 
no doubt taken from a more accurate transcript, runs as follows, 
— " By his Majesties plaiers ; Betwin Newers Day and Twelfe 
Day a play of Loves Labours Lost ;" 
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Page ^^^ line /. On tlte tage, — The First Part of Henry the 
Fourth had been exhibited on the public stage before the name 
of Oldcastle had been altered to that of Falstaff. There is 
distinct evidence of this in the well-known allusion to the 
Honour speech in Field's Amends for Ladies, 161 8, a piece 
which appears to be referred to in Stafford's Niobe Dissolv'd, 
161 1. Field must have written that comedy before he joined 
Shakespeare's company, and the only plausible explanation 
of the passage referring to Oldcastle is that the different 
names of the character long continued to be indiscriminately 
referred to by those who had witnessed the earliest representa- 
tions of the play. At all events, it is certain that, after 1 597, 
the name of the character was Falstaff on the public stage, as 
is clear from the title-pages of the early quarto editions of 
Shakespeare's play, and from there being allusions to him under 
that appellation in Every Man out of his Humour, acted in 
1599, printed in 1600; the First Part of Sir John Oldcastle, 
written in 1599, printed in 1600 ; the Whipping of the Satyre, 
1601 ; Sharpe's More Fooles Yet, 1610 ; New and Choise Cha- 
racters of Severall Authors, 161 5 ; and in numerous later works 
of the seventeenth century. It may be worth notice that the 
letter, in which Sir Toby Matthews curiously refers to Falstaff 
as the author of a speech he quotes, was certainly not written 
until after the death of Shakespeare. When the First Part of 
Henry the Fourth was acted at Court in 161 3, it is mentioned 
under the titles of Sir John Falstaff and Hotspur, and, in 1624, 
as the First Part of Sir John Falstaff. 

Page ^^^ line 2, The spring of the y^«r.— Certainly not long 
before March the 5th, 1 597, on which day Lord Cobham, who 
had been the Lord Chamberlain of the Household since the 
previous August, expired. Even if the name of Oldcastle had 
been thoughtlessly introduced into the comedy before that 
period, it is obvious that Lord Cobham, under whom the poet 
then served, would not have required the Queen's authority for 
its suppression. . It was probably his son Henry, Constable of 
Dover Castle, who brought the subject before Elizabeth. 

Pas^e jj,. line 4. By the composition of tlte Second Part, — 
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The date is not known, but the name of Oldcastle was changed 
to that of Falstaflf in or before February, 1 598, as appears from 
the Stationers' Registers, and, in the printed edition of the 
Second Part, the prefix Old is erroneously left standing to one 
of FalstafTs speeches. In the third act. Sir John is spoken of 
as Page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, a fact which 
applies to Oldcastle, not to Falstaff. These circumstances 
appear to show decisively that the name of Shakespeare's 
character was at first Oldcastle in the Second as well as in the 
First Part, and that the former play was written before the month 
above mentioned. The time of its production is unknown, 
the earliest allusion to it as an acting play being in a reference 
to Justice Silence by Ben Jonson in 1599. It may be assumed 
from the words of Meres, supported perhaps by the quotation 
from him hereafter mentioned, that the Second Part was un- 
known to that writer at some brief period before September, 
1598. It is worthy of remark that some portion at least of the 
Epilogue, if not the whole, must have been written after the 
suppression of the name of Oldcastle, and, very likely, in con- 
sequence of that proceeding. The suggestion that this Epilogue 
was not composed by Shakespeare, is unsupported by any kind 
of evidence. That it was written before the death of Elizabeth 
is proved by the concluding words. 

Page S5i line s. Both these plays. — The Second Part never 
attained the heighth of popularity accorded to the First, but 
still it must have been very successful. That the " humours of 
swaggering Pistol," as well as those of Falstaflf, were specially 
appreciated, would appear from the title-page of the edition of 
1600. There are references to, or quotations from, the Second 
Part, in the Poetaster, 1601 ; Eastward Hoe, 1605 j the Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, 1608 ; and in Ben Jonson's Silent Woman, 
ed 16 1 6, p. 550, first acted in 1609. Justices Silence and 
Shallow rapidly became typical characters. " No, ladie, this is 
a kinsman of Justice Silence," Every Man out of his Humor, 
ed. 1600, acted in 1599. '^ ^^ m^sX have false fiers to amaze these 
spangle babies, these true heires of Ma. Justice Shallow," 
Satiro-Mastix, 1602. " When thou sittest to consult about any 
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weighty matter, let either Justice Shallowe, or his cousen, Mr. 
Weathercocke, be foreman of the jurie," Woodhouse's Flea, 1605. 
One of the most curious notices of these personages occurs in a 
letter from Sir Charles Percy to a Mr. Carlington, dated from 
" Dumbleton in Glocestshire this 27 of December," and endorsed 
1600,—" Mr. Carlington,— I am heere so pestred with contrie 
businesse, that I shall not bee able as yet to come to London ; if 
I stay heere long in this fashion, at my return I think you will 
find mee so dull that I shall bee taken for Justice Silence or 
Justice Shallow ; wherefore I am to entreat you that you will 
take pittie of mee, and, as occurrences shall searve, to send mee 
such news from time to time as shall happen, the knowledge of 
the which, thoutgh perhaps thee will not exempt mee from the 
opinion of a Justice Shallow at London, yet, I will assure you, 
thee will make mee passe for a very sufficient gentleman in 
Glocestrshire." Allusions of this kind in a private letter assiune 
the familiarity, both of the writer and his correspondent, 
with Shakespeare's play, and are interesting evidences of its 
popularity. 

Pas^e 55^ line 12, The Boar's Head Tavern. — It is a singular 
circumstance that there is no mention of this celebrated tavern 
in any edition of Shakespeare previously to the appearance of 
Theobald's in 1733, but that the locality is there accurately 
given from an old and genuine stage- tradition is rendered 
certain by an allusion to "Sir John of the Boares-Head in 
Eastcheap " in Gayton's Festivous Notes, 1654, p. 277. 
Shakespeare never mentions that tavern at all, and the 
only possible allusion to it is in the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, where the Prince asks, speaking of Falstaff, — "doth 
the old boar feed in the old frank?" A suggestion of the 
locality may also be possibly intended in Richard the Second, 
where the Prince is mentioned as frequenting taverns that 
"stand in narrow lanes." In the play of the Famous Victories, 
the Castle Tavern is the inn which is mentioned as the place of 
meeting in Eastcheap. The earliest notice of the Boar's Head 
occurs in the testament of William Warden, who, in the reign of 
Richard II., gave ^ all that his tenement, called the Boar's 
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Head, Eastcheap, to a college of priests or chaplains, 
founded by Sir William Walworth, lord mayor, in the ad- 
joining Church of St. Michael, Crooked-lane." The endow- 
ments of this college were forfeited to the Crown in 
1549, in which year the tenement above alluded to is des- 
cribed as " all his the said Walter Morden's tenement, called 
the Boar's Head in Eastcheap, worth by year ;^4." Stowe, 
mentioning the affray of the King's sons in Eastcheap, 
adds, in a marginal note, "There was no taveme then 
in Eastcheape." The Boar's Head is first mentioned as a 
tavern in the year 1537, when it is expressly demised in a 
lease as *' all that tavern called the Bores Hedde cum cellariis 
sollariis et aliis suis pertinentiis in Estchepe, in parochia Sancti 
Michaelis praedicli, in tenura Johannce Broke, viduae." About 
the year 1 588, the inn was kept by one Thomas Wright, a native 
of Shrewsbury. "Thear was chosen withe me, at that time, 
out of the school, George Wrighte, sun of Thomas Wrighte of 
London, vintener, that dwelt at the Bore's Hed in Estcheap, 
who sithence, having good enheritance descended to him, is now 
clerk of the king's stable and a knighte, a verye discreet and 
honest gentleman." Liber Famelicus of Sir James Whitelocke, 
sub anno 1588. In 1602, the Lords of the Council gave permis- 
sion for the servants of the Earls of Oxford and Worcester to 
play at this tavern. There were numerous other tenements in 
London, including five taverns in the City, known by the name 
of the Boar's Head, nor was it a very unusual title for country 
inns. Curiously enough, by an accidental coincidence. Sir John 
Fastolf devised to Magdalen College, Oxford, a house so called 
in the borough of Southwark. See Mr. William Rendle's able 
and valuable work on Old Southwark, 1878, p. 59. 

Page 55, litte ij. Had been introduced as Sir John Old- 
cattle.'— See the Prince's allusion to him under this name in the 
First Part of Henry the Fourth, i. 2, — " as the honey of Hybla, 
my old lad of the castle." Although the authors of the First 
Part of Sir John Oldcastle, 1600, mention Falstaff, they almost 
unconsciously identify the personalty of their hero with Shake- 
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spcare's fat Knight by making him refer to his exploits at 
Shrewsbury. 

Pag-e jj, line 14, Ordered Shakespeare to alter the name, — 
According to Rowe, in his Life of Shakespeare, 1709, the " part 
of Falstaff is said to have been originally written under the name 
of Oldcastle ; some of that family being then remaining, the 
Queen was pleas'd to command him to alter it ; upon which he 
made use of Falstaff." This account is partially confirmed by a 
much earlier one which occurs in a very curious dedicatory 
epistle addressed to Sir Henry Bourchier by Dr. Richard James, 
who died in 1638. It is annexed to an unpublished manuscript en- 
titled, the Legend and Defence of the noble Knight and Martyr, 
Sir John Oldcastel, several copies of which, in the handwriting of 
Dr. James, varying slightly from each other, are still preserved. 
In the course of this epistle. Dr. James relates that '* in Shake- 
speare's first shew of Harrie the Fift, the person with which he 
undertook to play a bufifone was not Falstaffe, but Sir Jhon Old- 
castle ; and that offence beinge worthily taken by personages 
descended from his title, as peradventure by manie others allso 
whoe ought to have him in honourable memorie, the poet was 
putt to make an ignorant shifte of abusing Sir Jhon Fastolphe, 
a man not inferior of vertue, though not so famous in pietie as 
the other." The writer no doubt intended to put " first shewe 
of Harrie the Fourth," it being clear, from the epilogue to the 
Second Part of Henry the Fourth, that Shakespeare had altered 
the name of Oldcastle to that of Falstaff before he wrote Henry 
the Fifth. The Doctor's suggestion,— "as peradventure by 
manie others allso whoe ought to have him in honourable 
memorie," may be said to be confirmed by the authors of the 
drama of Sir John Oldcastle, published in 1600, who, in their 
Prologue, are careful to notice the apprehensions that might be 
raised in the minds of the audience by the " doubtful title," and 
to remove suspicion by the announcement that the delineation 
of the martyr's character was a " tribute of love " to his faith 
and loyalty. That the Famous Victories, however, gave offence 
to zealous Protestants, from the manner in which Oldcastle is 
therein; introduced, is almost certain ; but, in respect to several 
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of the early allusions to that personage as a stage character, it 
is impossible to decide with certainty that «^hey refer to him as 
represented in that particular drama. Stage-poets, says Fuller, 
in his Church History, ed. 1655, p. 168,— "have themselves been 
very bold with, and others very merry at, the memory of Sir 
John Oldcastle, whom they have fancied a boon companion, a 
jovial royster, and yet a coward to boot ;— the best is Sir John 
Falstaffe hath relieved the memory of Sir John Oldcastle, and 
of late is substituted buffoone in his place." 

Pa^e^^y line ig. Sir John Oldcastle, — There was a play so 
called which was acted by Shakespeare's company at Somerset 
House on March the 8th, 1600, before Lord Hunsdon and his 
guests, the latter being the Ambassadors from the Spanish Low 
Countries. " All this weeke the lords have beene in London, 
and past away the tyme in feasting and plaies ; for Vereiken 
dined upon Wednesday with my Lord Treasurer, who made 
hym a roiall dinner ; upon Thursday my Lord Chamberlain 
feasted hym, and made hjon very great, and a delicate dinner, 
and there in the afternoone his plaiers acted before Vereiken, 
Sir John Old Castell^ to his great contentment," — Rowland 
Whyte to Sir Robert Sydney, dated from Baynards Castell, 
Saturday, 8 March, 1 599-1600, ap. Sydney Letters, ed. 1746, ii. 175. 
It is possible, certainly, but very unlikely that the play acted on 
this occasion was the one that was printed in 1600, and belonged 
to another company ; and still more improbable that a drama 
so conspicuously announced as written in the Protestant cause 
should have been selected for representation before the ambas- 
sadors of a late Cardinal, the Archduke of Austria. There 
was, in all probability, another play on the subject of Sir John 
Oldcastle, now lost, that belonged to the Lord Chamberlain's 
Company. Fuller, in his Worthies, 1662, speaks of Sir John 
Oldcastle as " being made the make-sport in all plays for a 
coward ; '* and there are several other general allusions, some 
of an earlier date, which would indicate the former existence of 
more dramas on the subject than are now known to us. That 
there was, in the seventeenth century, a stage-character of Old- 
castle other than the one exhibited in the Famous Victories, in 
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Henry the Fourth and in the printed drama of 1600, admits, 
indeed, of proof. This fourth Sir John was as fond of ale as 
Goodman Smug of Edmonton ; his nose was red and car- 
bunded ; and he was as fat as the hero of Eastcheap. " Ale 
is thought to be much adulterated, and nothing so good as 
Sir John Oldcastle and Smug the Smith was us'd to drink," 
Howell's Familiar Letters, ii. 71. The appearance of the 
Knight's nose is thus alluded to in the play of Hey fof Honesty, 
1651, — " the sinke is paved with the rich rubies and incomparable 
carbuncles of Sir John Oldcastle's nose," reference to which is 
also made in Gayton's Festivous Notes upon Uon Quixote, 1654, 
p. 49. It appears from a passage in the Meeting of Gallants at an 
Ordinarie, or the Walkes in Powles, 1604, that Sir John Old- 
castle was represented on the stage as a very fat man, which is 
certainly not the case in the play printed under that title in 
1600 :— " Now, signiors, how like you mine host ? did I not tell 
you he was a madde round Knave and a merrie one too ? and if 
you chaunce to talke oifatte Sir John Oldcastle, he will tell you, 
he was his great grandfather, and not much unlike him in 
paunchy if you marke him well by all descriptions." The host, 
who is here described, returns to the gallants, and entertains 
them with telling them stories. After his first tale, he says, — 
" Nay, gallants, I'll fit you, and now I will serve in another, as 
good as vinegar and pepper to your roast beefe." Signor 
Kickshawe replies ; — " Let's have it, let's taste on it, mine 
host, my noble fat acior,^^ There is another passage to 
the same effect in a pamphlet entitled the Wandering 
Jew telling Fortunes to Englishmen, 4to. Lond., 1640, p. 38, 
in which a character named Glutton is made to say, — 
" A chaire, a chaire, sweet Master Jew, a chaire ; all that I say, 
is this : I'me a fat man, it has been a West- Indian voyage for 
me to come reeking hither ; a kitchin stuffe-wench might pick 
up a living, by following me, for the fat which I loose in 
stradling ; I doe not live by the sweat of my brows, but am 
almost dead with sweating ; I eate much, but can talke little : 
Sir John Old-castle was my great grandfathers fathers uncle ; I 
come of a huge kindred." It may fairly be assumed that the 
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preceding notices do not refer to the Oldcastle of the first 
manuscript of Henry the Fourth. In two of the instances they 
certainly do not, Shakespeare's Fal staff being also alluded to in 
Hey for Honesty, 1651, and in Gayton's Notes, 1654. There is 
more uncertainty in the attribution of a reference by Bagwell, 
who in his poem entitled the Merchant Distressed, 1644, speak- 
ing of idle cowardly captains, observes that, although they 
" have no skill in martiall discipline, yet theyie brag, as if they 
durst to fight, — with Sir John Oldcastle, that high-flowne 
knight" 

Pa^e S5y li^^ ^4' One of the few 7tames invented by 
Shakespeare, — A general absence of sincerity, rather than 
insincerity, is one of the leading characteristics of Falstaff, but 
the selection of a name suggestive of duplicity was probably the 
result more of accident than of design. At all events, it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that Shakespeare meditated in the 
choice any reference whatever to the historic character of 
Fastolf, the warrior he had previously introduced into the First 
Part of Henry the Sixth, although the printer of ed. 1623 
naturally enough adopted the orthography of the then better 
known name. It is clear from Oldcastle having been the 
original appellation of Falstaff, that the cowardice of the latter 
was not suggested by that attributed to the Fastolf of the 
earlier play. Fastolf was, however, sometimes called Falstaff 
even in strictly historical works, as in Trussell's Continua- 
tion of the History of England, ed. 1685, p. 126. The 
confusion between the real and fictitious characters is 
lamented in Daniel's manuscript poem called Trinarchodia, 
1649, and also by Fuller, in his Worthies, 1662. The error con- 
tinued to be niade by later writers, and may occasionally be 
detected in works of the present century. "Sir John Fastoff 
gave to the seven senior demies of Magdalen College a penny a 
week for augmentation of their vests, which being nowadays 
but a small pittance, those that have it are call'd, by such as 
have it not, Fastoff's buckram men," Hearne's Diary, 1721. In 
a Short View of English History by Bevil Higgons, 1748, the 
warrior of Heniy the Sixth's time is stated to have "been ridi- 
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culed and misrepresented by the pen of a certain poet for an 
original of buffoonery and cowardice for no other reason but 
that some of his posterity had disobliged Mr. Shakespear." 
This tradition apparently belongs to the number of those which 
are either incorrectly recorded or are mere fabrications. 

Page 56 ^ line 20, Two editions, — Four leaves only of the 
first edition, discovered many years ago at Bristol concealed in 
the recesses of an old book-cover, are known to exist. This 
precious fragment, which I would not exchange for its surface in 
pearls, is the most cherished gem in the library at Hollingbury 
Copse. Both editions were no doubt published by Wise in 
1598, and might be distinguished by the circumstance of the 
word hystorie in the head- line of the first being historic in that 
of the second. Such was the unsettled orthography of the 
period that this variation is no evidence in the question of 
priority, but that the fragment belongs to the first edition may 
be safely inferred from its containing a word found in no other 
impression, omission being the commonest error in early 
reprints. It is something, at this late day, to recover even 
a single lost word that was written by Shakespeare, Poins 
therein exclaiming, — " How the fat rogue roared ! " When 
Wise entered the play on the registers of the Stationers* 
Company in February, 1598, the title there given varies 
considerably from that of the complete edition of 1598, 
so that the one belonging to the fragment, if ever discovered, 
might possibly agree with the wording of the copyright entry. 
There were thus no fewer than six editions published in the 
author's lifetime, a fact that testifies to the great popularity of 
this drama. There are quotations from it in AUot's England's 
Parnassus, 1600, and in the Knight of the Burning Pestle, 161 1, 
It is rather singular that, notwithstanding the publication of the 
continuation as the Second Part in 1600, the other should not 
have appeared as the First Part until it was so termed in the 
collective edition of 1623. 

Page j6, line 24, Familiar household words — Thus Meres 
is found quoting one of the FalstafTs sayings, without consider- 
ing it necessary to mention whence it was derived, - ** As Aulua 
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P^rsius Flaccus is reported among al writers to be of an honest 
life and upright conversation, so Michael Drayton among 
schollers, souldeers, poets, and all sorts of people, is helde for a 
man of vertuous disposition, honest conversation, and wel 
governed cariage, which is almost meraculous among good wits 
in these declining and corrupt times, when there is nothins^ but 
ropery in villanous man, and when cheating and craftines is 
counted the cleanest wit and soundest wisdome," Palladis 
Tamia, 1598. This is from a literary work, written by one of 
Shakespeare's friends, but there is a similar testimony to the 
early popularity of the First Part of Henry the Fourth in a 
private familiar letter from Toby Matthew to Dudley Carleton, 
written in September, 1598, wherein he observes, speaking of 
some military officers, and with the evident notion that the quo- 
tation would be recognized, — " Well, honour prickes them on, 
and the world thinckes that honour will quickly prick them of 
againe." 

Page ^7^ line 16, His intention,— It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the Epilogue to the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth is the authority for this statement. 

Page J7, line 27, Merely out of deference, — There seems to 
be no other solution of the problem at all feasible. The trivial 
historical allusions, if they are to be seriously received as 
evidences of the date of action, would place the comedy 
between the two parts of Henry the Fourth and the drama of 
Henry the Fifth ; but its complete isolation from those plays 
offers the best means of deliverance from the perplexity created 
by those references. Arguments on any other basis will only 
land us, to use the words of Mrs. Quickly, " into such a canaries 
as 'tis wonderfuL" This Mrs. Quickly, she of the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, is an essentially different character from her name- 
sake of the historical plays, and is positively introduced into the 
former as a stranger to Sir John, without the slightest reference 
to the memories of the Boar's Head tavern. All this leads to 
the inference that the small connexion to be traced between the 
comedy and the historical plays is to be attributed to the neces- 
sity of at least a specious compliance with the wishes of the 
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Queen, and this is as much as can fairly be said even in regard 
to the love-adventures of Falstaff. 

Page ^3^ line 8, TJiere is an old tradition, — Whenever a 
tradition includes an incident that was probably unknown at the 
time of its circulation, and when that incident is proved to be a 
fact by the subsequent discovery of contemporary evidence, the 
whole story should be favourably if not implicitly received. 
There is no reason to believe that the first edition of the Merry 
Wives was known to any of the earlier writers, who recorded the 
present tradition, until a copy of it came into the hands of 
Theobald about the year 1731. See a letter from that critic to 
Warburton in MS. Egerton 1956. According to the title-page 
of that edition, the comedy, in 1602, had " been divers times 
acted by the Right Honorable my Lord Chamberlain's Servants, 
both before her Majestic and elsewhere." This is the only con- 
tempofary evidence we possess that the Merry Wives of Windsor 
was ever performed before Queen Elizabeth, although the 
references in it to Windsor Castle in connexion with that 
Sovereign would suggest the probability of its having been 
written with a view to its performance before the Court. Accord- 
ing to another early notice, the comedy was selected for repre- 
sentation before James the First on Sunday, November the 4th, 
1604. "Edmund Tylney— 1604 and 1605— Sunday after Hal- 
lowmas ; Merry Wyves of Windsor performed by the King's 
Players,'* notes from the Audit Records compiled for Malone 
about the year 1800. 

Pa^e jSy line 10, In t/ie brief space of a fortnight, — This 
tradition was first recorded by Dennis in the dedication to the 
Comical Gallant, 1702, in which he says, referring to the Merry 
Wives of Windsor and Queen Elizabeth—" this comedy was 
written at her command, and by her direction, and she was so 
eager to see it acted that she commanded it to be finished in 
fourteen days ; and was afterwards, as tradition tells us, very 
well pleas'd at the representation." In the prologue to his play, 
Dennis repeats the assertion that Shakespeare's comedy was 
written in the short space of fourteen days. Rowe, in 1709, 
speaking of Queen Elizabeth, says,— Life of Shakespear, pp« 
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8, 9,— " she was so well pleased with that admirable character 
of Falstaff in the two parts of Henry the Fourth, that she com- 
manded him to continue it for one play more, and to show him 
in love ; this is said to be the occasion of his writing the Merry- 
Wives of Windsor." This evidence was followed by that of 
Gildon, who, in 17 lo, remarks, etc., p. 291, observes that 
" The fairies in the Fifth Act make a handsome compliment to 
the Queen, in her palace of Windsor, who had obliged him to 
write a play of Sir John Falstaff in love, and which / am very 
well assured he performed in a fortnight ; a prodigious thing, 
when all is so well contrived and carried on without the least 
confusion." It will be perceived that, although the statements 
of Dennis and Gildon are in some respects less circumstantial 
than those of Rowe, yet Elizabeth could not very well have 
commanded Shakespeare to exhibit the fat knight in love if she 
had not been previously introduced to him in another character. 
Pope, Theobald, and later editors, appear to have taken their 
versions of the tradition second-hand from their predecessors. 
Rowe's version of the anecdote is, as usual with him, the one 
most cautiously written, and therefore that to be preferred ; but 
still there is no reason for disbelieving the assertions of the 
others to the extent that the play was written with great 
celerity. So much can be accepted, without absolutely credit- 
ing the asserted short limit of the fortnight ; and Dennis's 
authority on that point must be considered to be weakened by 
the fact that, in his letters, ed. 1721, p. 232, he reduces the 
period to ten days. 

Pa^e j^, line 7j, Brevity of time, — The wording of the 
entries is somewhat obscure, but it would seem from two in 
Henslowe's Diary that in August, 1598, Munday undertook to 
write a play for the Court, and Drayton gave " his worde for the 
boocke to be done within one fortnight." On the third of 
December, 1 597, Ben Jonson apparently had only the plot of 
one of his dramas ready, and yet he engaged to complete it 
before the following Christmas, that is, in three weeks. See 
Henslowe's Diary, ap. Collier, pp. 106, 1 16. 

Page jg, line 20. A catchpenny publisher, — It is worthy of 
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remark that, in the title-page of the quarto, Parson Evans is 
termed in error t/te Welch Knight^ a mistake which could hardly 
have emanated from any one acquainted with the play, and 
shows that the title was probably compiled, in all its attractive 
dignity, by the publisher. There is no other contemporary 
edition of any of the plays of Shakespeare in the title-page of 
which so many flattering notices of characters are introduced. 

Page jQj line 22, A very defective copy, — The first edition, 
in every respect an irregular performance, is considered by 
some critics to be an imperfect copy of a very hastily written 
original sketch of the comedy. Were this the case, surely there 
would be found passages unmistakeably derived from Shake- 
speare's pen, adapted solely to that original, and intentionally 
omitted in a reconstruction of the play ; but, instead of this, 
the quarto consists for the most part of merely imperfect tran- 
scripts, not sketches, of speeches to be found in the authentic 
drama. The few re-written portions are of a very inferior 
power, and it would be difficult to imagine that they could not 
have been the work of some other hand. One of these, where 
Falstaff is tormented by the pretended fairies in Windsor Park, 
the most favourable of the pieces which are clearly derived 
from another source, exhibits few, if any, traces of genius. As 
for the other original fragments in the quarto, they are hardly 
worthy of serious consideration, and some of the lines in them 
are poor and despicable. There are indications that the botcher, 
whoever he might have been, was fully acquainted with Shake- 
speare's play of Henry the Fourth, several phrases being 
evidently borrowed from it. " When Pistol lies, do this," is a 
'line found in Johnson's quarto and in the Second Part of 
Henry the Fourth, but not in the perfect copy of the Merry 
Wives. The same may also be said of such expressions as 
woolsack and iniquity^ as applied to Falstaff, neither of which 
are to be traced in the first folio. Sometimes, also, Shake- 
speare's own expressions are employed in wrong places, to suit 
the editor's purpose ; and oversights, some of the greatest 
magnitude, occur in nearly every page. The succession of 
scenes, however, is exactly the same as in the amended play, 
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although not so divided, with the exception of the fourth and 
fifth scenes of the third act, which are transposed. The first 
scene of the fourth act, and the first four scenes of the fifth act 
in the amended play, are entirely omitted in the quarto. 
Amongst the numerous other indications of an imperfect publi- 
cation, the reader's attention may be drawn to the second stage 
direction, in which Bardolph is introduced, as in the amended 
play, whereas he is there entirely omitted in the business of 
the scene; and to the incident of the Doctor's sending a 
challenge to Evans being altogether inexplicable without the 
assistance derived from the more perfect version. Several 
other speeches and devices are of so extremely an inartificial 
and trivial a character, it can scarcely be imagined but that 
some poetaster of the time was concerned with the publication. 
Page 60, line 2^. The improper disposal, — This version of 
the tradition, which is more complete than that recorded by the 
elder Ireland in 1790, is taken from a manuscript compiled by 
Richard Clarke in 1840. The writer of this manuscript was a 
native of Windsor, and well remembered the traditional stories 
current in the neighbourhood when he was at school there 
between 1770 and 1780. That the tradition was based on truth 
may be gathered not merely from the suggestive fact of some of 
the other names and localities in the play being real, but from 
the circumstance that there was a family of the name of Heme, 
or, as it is spelt with the usual license of the period, Hyme, 
living at Windsor in the sixteenth century ; the proof of this 
existing in an indisputably authentic record, the marriage of 
Gylles Hyme to Alice Laythwaye being recorded in the ancient 
parish register of Windsor under the year 1569. Shakespeare's 
own account, which in all probability embodied the legend as it 
was related in his own time, is that Heme the Hunter was 
formerly a keeper in Windsor Forest, and that his spirit haunted 
an oak at midnight throughout the winter months. This spirit 
or ghost was distinguished by ** great ragg'd horns," and by the 
hideous clanking of a chain ; and its evil influence on the tree, 
and on the cattle, added to the terror of the fable. According 
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to the quarto version Heme, or Home, walked " in shape of a 
great stagge.'* 

Page 6i^ line i. Was popularly known. — There is satisfac- 
tory evidence that the oak alluded to by Shakespeare was well 
known to the inhabitants of the locality in 1742, its exact 
position being indicated in a Plan of the Town and Castle of 
Windsor, and Little Park, published by W. Collier at Eton in 
that year. In this extremely interesting map, Sir John Falstaff 's 
Oak is represented as being on the edge of a pit, Shakespeare's 
fairy-pit, just on the outside of an avenue which was formed in 
the seventeenth century, and known as Queen Elizabeth's Walk. 
A hand indicates the particular tree, which, with the pit, will be 
observed in the map itself to lie on the right hand side of the 
pathway which then led from Windsor to Datchet. In Norden's 
map of the Little Park, this avenue, not being then in existence, 
of course does not appear, but Heme's oak would doubtlessly 
be one of the trees, or a tree, not far from the lodge. The tree 
stood, in fact, a short distance from what is now Queen Ade- 
laide's Cottage, on the side furthest from Datchet The foot- 
path from Datchet bridge to Windsor was across the lower 
park, formerly called Datchet Mead, over Dodd's Hill, the oak 
standing some distance from the top of this hill behind the 
keeper's house. 

Page 6if line J. On a gentle slope, — This fact is ascertained 
from a very interesting sketch of the oak, a drawing made in 
the latter part of the last century by Hayman Rooke, an ac- 
curate topog^pher of the time. Rooke's sketch, the original of 
which is in my Windsor collection, is the only reliable one that 
shows the relative position of the tree in connexion with the 
surrounding objects, including the avenue and the keeper's 
lodge situated in the immediate neighbourhood. The artist has 
preserved the following exact dimensions of the tree, measure- 
ments that are more to be trusted than the casual ones given 
by subsequent observers, — " circumference near the ground, 
22ft. 5 inch. ; at i yard, 20ft. 9 inch. ; at 2 yards, 19ft. 1 1 inches." 
Rooke's sketch of the oak itself corresponds very nearly with 
one by Thornton, engraved by Medland and published by Hard- 
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ing in June, 1792 ; excepting that in the latter the lower part of 
the tree is exhibited as a mere shell, with wide openings into the 
hollow interior. In the former, although the upper part of the 
tree is much decayed, the large stem is nearly perfect, a circum- 
stance which would indicate the earlier date of the sketch. The 
printseller from whom I purchased Rooke's drawing informed 
me that it was taken from one of that artist's sketch-books in 
which the date of 1770 predominated. 

Paf^e 61 y line 11, TJie final removal,— The testimony 
afforded by Collier's map outweighs so greatly in importance all 
later traditional opinions, it is unnecessary to enter into the 
discussion as to whether the tree is now existing ; for, accepting 
that plan as genuine, and its authenticity cannot fairly be 
questioned, the oak of Heme has undoubtedly long since 
disappeared. The general opinion is that it was accidentally 
destroyed in the year 1796, through an order of George the Third 
to the bailiff Robinson that all the unsightly trees in the vicinity 
of the Castle should be removed ; an opinion confirmed by a 
well-established fact that a person named Grantham, who con- 
tracted with the bailiff for the removal of the trees, fell into dis- 
grace with the King for having included the oak in his gatherings. 
The tree in Windsor Park now shown as Heme's Oak is abso- 
lutely in the avenue, and it is, therefore, impossible that it is 
the genuine one. A statement that the direction of the avenue 
was diverged, so as to include the oak within it, is unsupported 
by evidence. The present tree said to be Heme's Oak was, till 
the year 1789, a flourishing and comparatively a young tree ; 
but in or about that year it was struck by lightning, and shortly 
afterwards, by the loss of a portion of its leaves and bark, it 
assumed its present venerable appearance. Heme's real tree, 
which was over twenty-two feet in girth, may well have been a 
large one even in Shakespeare's time. The other, measuring 
not much more than the half of this circumference, could 
scarcely have existed as a legendary tree in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It may also be mentioned that all the drawings of 
Heme's Oak, made before the present century, agree in repre- 
senting the same tree, a circumstance which proves that the 
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traditional attribution of the locality long continued to confirm 
the map published by Collier in 1742. A large number of the 
engravings of the Collier Oak, which have appeared during the 
present century, are wholly or partially fanciful. 

Page 61, line ig. The month of July.-^Stt the entry of 
July the 22nd, 1598, in the registers of the Stationers' Company. 
The Rev. H. P. Stokes in an able essay on the subject in the 
best work that has hitherto appeared on the chronological 
question, assigns the date of this play to 1 597-8, and there is no 
good evidence for attributing an earlier period to its composition. 
There are passages in Wily Beguiled, a comedy written, as 
Professor Hales has shown, in the autumn of the year 1596, 
which bear considerable similarity to others in the Merchant of 
Venice, but here arises the usual difficulty, in those instances at 
least in which resemblances can hardly be accidental, of 
determining the priority of composition. There is not in Wily 
Beguiled a thought or expression of such peculiar excellence 
that any dramatist of the time could not have adopted it from 
recollection, unconsciously or otherwise, without incurring the 
smallest risk of a plagiarical imputation. The most remarkable 
coincidences are found in the lines beginning, ''in such a 
night," but similar iterations of a precisely like kind are found 
in earlier plays. 

Page 61, line 23. The earliest editions, — First printed for 
Roberts in 1600, and late in the same year, with the publisher's 
sanction, by Thomas Heycs. There is a curious misreading of 
coster for coffer in most copies, but not in all^ of the edition 
printed by Roberts. In my copy of Heyes it is also coster^ and 
so it appears, but with less certainty, in one of the three copies 
of that edition in the British Museum. Mr. Aldis Wright says 
that there is reason to think that both editions were printed 
from the same manuscript, and this little circumstance may 
perhaps tend to confirm that opinion. 

Page 62y line s. A repetition of it. — In the old transcripts 
of the Audit Accounts, made for M alone, the entries of the 
performances of the Merchant of Venice are thus noted : — 
*' 1604 and 1605 —Edmund Tylney — on Shrove Sunday, the 
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Marchant of Venis, by Shaxberd, performed by the King's 
players ; — the same repeatjfd on Shrove Tuesday by the King's 
command." 

Page 62 y line d. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, — In the 
list of Shakespeare's plays given by Meres in his Palladis Tamia, 
1 598, this one is mentioned as the Gentlemen of Verona, It is 
not impossible that the latter title was the original designation 
of the comedy, one by which it was generally known in the 
profession ; and, at a later period, Kirkman, who was intimately 
connected with the stage, inserts it in his list of plays, which 
first appeared in 1 661, as the Gentleman of Verona. 

Page 62 f line 7. The Midsummer Ni^hfs Dream.^lt has 
been suggested that this title was derived from the circumstance 
of its having been originally produced at Midsummer, as other- 
wise the name would be inappropriate ; but the graceful compli- 
ment paid in it to Queen Elizabeth would seem to indicate that 
the comedy was written with a view to its representation before 
that sovereign, while the Lord Chamberlain's Company were not 
in the habit of acting plays before the Court in the srnnmer 
time. There seems to be a probability that Shakespeare, in the 
composition of the Midsummer Night's Dream, had in one place 
a recollection of the sixth book of the Faerie Queene, 
published in 1596, for he all but literally quotes the fol- 
lowing line from the eighth canto of that book, — " Through 
hils and dales, through bushes and through breres^ Faerie 
Queene, ed. 1596, p. 640. As the Midsummer Night's Dream 
was not printed until the year 1600, and it is impossible that 
Spenser could have been present at any representation of the 
comedy before he had written the sixth book of the Faerie 
Queene, it may fairly be concluded that Shakspeare's play was 
not composed at the earliest before the year 1596, in fact, not 
until some time after January the 20th, 1595-6, on which day 
the Second Part of the Faerie Queene was entered on the 
books of the Stationers' Company. The sixth book of that 
poem was probably written as early as 1 592 or 1 593, certainly in 
Ireland and at some considerable time before the month of 
November, 1594, the date of the entry of publication of the 
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Amoretti, in the eightieth sonnet of which it is distinctly alluded 
to as having been completed previously to the composition of 
the latter work. 

Page 62y line 10. Some years previously, — As a rule it is 
unsafe to pronounce a judgment on the period of the composi- 
tion of any of Shakespeare's dramas from internal evidence, but 
the general opinion that the Two Gentlemen of Verona is one 
of the author's earliest complete dramatic efforts may be followed 
without much risk of error. Admitting its lyrical beauty, its 
pathos, its humour and its infinite superiority to the dramas of 
contemporary writers, there is nevertheless a crudity in parts of 
the action, one at least being especially unskilful and abrupt, 
which would probably have been avoided at a later period of 
composition. 

Page 62^ line 11, Love Labours Won,—\\. is evident on this 
unquestioned authority, that, late in the year 1 598, one of the 
comedies of Shakespeare was called Love Labours Won, or, to 
to judge from the analogous instance of the companion drama, 
a play the proper title of which was Love's Labour's Won ; and 
unless this is a lost play, one of Shakespeare's comedies not 
mentioned was, under some form or other, so styled at the time 
of its production. The dramas that answer to this condition 
are, — i, The Tempest, a play in which the labours by which 
love is won are of brief duration, and capriciously imposed 
merely for a temporary purpose ; 2, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, a title too obvious and definite to admit of conjec- 
tural alteration, and a comedy to which the title in Meres 
cannot be considered with probability to apply ; 3, Measure for 
Measure, which involves no action applicable to the new title ; 
4, Much Ado about Nothing ; 5, As You Like It ; 6, The 
Taming of the Shrew ; 7, The Winter's Tale, which, with the 
three previous comedies, may fairly be dismissed from con- 
sideration as candidates for the appellation in question ; and 
lastly. Twelfth Night, or What you Will, the double title of 
which sufficiently precludes the probability of a third name hav- 
ing been assigned to it. In this discussion, the presumed dates 
of the composition of these plays are not considered, none ol 
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them having been established with absolute certainty. The 
real questions are, whether the title of Love's Labour's Won 
does not indicate a drama in which the main incident involves 
the triumph of love over serious difficulties by indomitable per- 
severance, and if there is any one of the other comedies in 
Shakespeare not mentioned by Meres to which such a de- 
scription applies so forcibly as doth that of All's Well 
that Ends Well If these enquiries are answered in the 
affirmative, it may then perhaps be concluded that Love's 
Labour's Won was originally the name of that comedy, 
either in a separate form, or as a second title. The 
latter supposition is the most likely to be correct, for although 
Helena tells Bertram that by her steadfast labours he is 
" doubly won," won by two series of love-labours, there are no 
fewer than four distinct allusions in the play to the proverb of 
All's Well that Ends Well, and the last,— "all is well ended, if 
this suit be won,'' seems almost to indicate the possibility of the 
assumption that, in the author's original manuscript, the comedy 
was entitled. All's Well that Ends Well, or Love's Labour's Won. 
There is evidence that plays were sometimes printed with new 
names. Thus in Cokain's Poems, 1658, is one " to my friend Mr. 
Thomas Randolph, on his play called the Entertainment, printed 
by the name of the Muses Looking-glass." It is also worthy of 
remark that Shakespeare's comedy, at a later period, seems to 
have passed under the name of Monsieur ParoUes, that appella- 
tion being assigned to it by King Charles I. in a manuscript 
note in a copy of the second folio of 1632, preserved at Wind- 
sor Castle, a volume which formerly belonged to that unfor- 
tunate monarch. No notice of All's Well that Ends Well, 
under that title, has been discovered of a date previous to its 
entry on the books of the Stationers' Company, in November, 
1623, where it is placed in the list of " soe manie of the said 
copies as are not formerly entred to other men." 

Pa^e 62^ line 75. Kin^ John. — This drama was not printed 
until 1623, when it appeared with the other histories in the first 
folio edition, and it is worthy of remark that it is the only 
authentic play of Shakespeare that is not named in any way in 
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the Registers of the Stationers' Company. It is not even men- 
tioned in the long list of his plays, amongst " soe manie of the 
said copies as are not formerly entred to other men," which 
is inserted in the registers under the date of November, 1623. 
Unless, as was probably the case, the omission was accidental, 
there may either have been a previous entry of the play to some 
other publisher, although such entry is not now to be found in 
the register, or the copyright of King John belonged to one of 
the publishers whose general rights had been purchased by 
Blount and Jaggard. The play, in the folio editions, is entitled, 
The Life and Death of King John, the term life referring to his 
life as a sovereign, as there is no portion of the tragedy which 
refers to his history previously to his accession to the throne of 
England, which took place in May, 1199. 

Page 62^ lifie 22, One little fragment — This is preserved 
in a curious allusion in Sharpham's comedyof the Fleire, pub- 
lished in 1607, — "A';//. And how lives he with 'am ? — Fie, Faith, 
like Thisbe in the play, *a has almost kil'd himselfe with the 
scabberd." The Midsummer Night's Dream is again noticed in 
an interesting passage in the Sir Gregory Nonsence of John 
Taylor, first published in 1622, a ridiculous medley in which, 
says, the author, — " if the printer hath placed any line, letter or 
sillable, whereby this large volume may be made guilty to 
be understood by any man, I would have the reader not 
to impute the fault to the author, for it was farre 
from his purpose to write to any purpose, so ending 
at the beginning, I say, as it is applawsefully written and 
commended to posterity in the Midsummer Nights Dreame, 
— If we offend, it is with our good will, we came with no intent, 
but to offend, and show our simple skill." The honest Water- 
Poet, probably quoting from memory, has not followed the text 
of the play very correctly, but the notice is valuable as an 
additional evidence of the popularity of the comedy, and 
especially of that portion of it represented by the clowns. 
The latter may have been separately performed at a very 
early period. This at least may perhaps be inferred from the 
following curious notice in Gee's New Shreds of the Old Snare, 
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1624, — "as for flashes of light, we might see very cheape in 
the Comedie of Piramus and Thisbe, where one comes in with 
a lanthome and acts Mooneshine." Charles the First, in his 
copy of the second folio of 1632, preserved at Windsor Castle, 
writes " Piramus and Thisby " as if it were a second title to 
Shakespeare's comedy. It may be just worth notice that it 
appears, from a stage-direction in the first folio, that a player 
named Tawyer, who was a subordinate actor in the Globe 
Theatre in the pay of Heminge's, headed the procession of the 
actors in the interlude as trumpeter. 

Page dj, line 28. At the Globe Theatre. — The surreptitious 
editions may be fairly said to be evidences of the popularity of 
Henry the Fifth. It was performed at Court by the King's 
Players early in the year 1605. " Edmund Tylney — 1604 and 
1605 — on the seventh Jan. King Hen, the fifth performed by 
the King's players," Notes of the Audit Records taken for 
Malone about the year 1800. Heywood, in his i^pology for 
Actors, 16 1 2, refers more than once to the patriotic influence of 
this drama. 

Page 64, li/ie 4, Specially relished. — This may be gathered 
from the title-page of ed. 1600, but there are other testimonies 
to the same effect. In the reply of a decisive young lady to 
a boisterous lover, he is told, — " it is not your hustie rustie can 
make me afraid of your bigge lookes, for I saw the plaie of 
Ancient Pistoll, where a craking coward was well cudgeled for 
his knavery ; your railing is so neere the rascall that I am 
almost ashamed to bestow so good a name as the rogue uppon 
you,'* — Breton's Poste with a Packet of Madde Letters, 1603, 
" newly inlarged,'' the tract having originally appeared in the 
preceding year. In the Scornful Lady, a comedy written before 
1 6 16, Beaumont introduces a character who is a poor imitation 
of Pistol. 

Page 64^ line 11. By Millington and Busby, — Perhaps 
really by only one of these publishers, he who sold the play 
"at his house in Carter Lane, next the Powle Head, 1600." 
This point will no doubt be easily determined when there appears 
the large work so ardently desired by students, the Catalogue 
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of early English Literature in the British Museum, now in 
progress under the care of Mr. George BuUen, the keeper of the 
Printed Books. 

Pa^e 64y line ly. Of any of these, — These editions do not 
contain the choruses, and, as the latter were written as early as 
1599, it is next to impossible that the quartos represent the 
author's imperfect sketch. The fact that Shakespeare wrote the 
play after he had completed the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, as appears from the epilogue to the latter, precludes 
the supposition that Henry the Fifth could have been a very 
early production ; and especially such a piece as would be sug- 
gested by the edition of 1600. 

Pas;e 6ji line 3, Was frustrated, — The comedy is not men- 
tioned by Meres in 1598, and the earliest notice of it by name 
occurs in a leaf of one of the volumes of the Stationers' 
Company, which does not belong to the proper series of the 
registers, but contains irregular entries, prohibitions, &c. In 
this leaf, between two other notes, the first dated in May, 1600, 
and the other in January, 1603, is a notice of As You Like It, 
under August the 4th, " to be staied," this memorandum no 
doubt to be referred to the year 1600, Shakespeare's plays of 
Henry the Fifth and Much Ado about Nothing, and Ben 
Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, the only other plays 
noticed in that entry, having been licensed in the same month 
of that year. It is improbable that the prohibition would have 
been applied for or recorded after the publication of those 
dramas, and it may reasonably be concluded that the objec- 
tion was removed shortly after the date of the entry, it being 
possibly of such doubtful validity that the clerk did not consider 
it advisable to make a formal note of it in the body of the 
register. 

Page 6jf line 10, Who published it, — This fact, coupled 
with the prohibitive entry in the Stationers' Registers, esta- 
blishes the date here assigned for the production of As You 
Like It ; the ballad, which, as the context shows, must have 
been always in the comedy, being a new one, first published by 
Morley in 1600. His text of the song differs in several particu- 
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lars from that given in the first folio, and is evidently a more 
authentic version. 

^^^g^ ^J> line 27. Wise and Aspley, — Printed in small 
quarto, in 1600, by Valentine Simmes. That it was reprinted 
from this edition in the folio of 1623, clearly appears from the 
occurrence of peculiarities in each that could not possibly have 
appeared accidentally in both places ; but the folio has a sin- 
gular reading, not found in the quarto, in which Jack Wilson 
is mentioned, which leads to the supposition that the text of the 
former was taken from a playhouse copy of the edition of 1600^ 
an exemplar of it, with a few manuscript directions and notes, 
having probably taken the place of the author's holograph 
drama. It seems impossible, on any other grounds, to account 
for all the curious differences, as well as for the important 
coincidences, which are to be traced between the two copies. 

Page 66y line 2. Its continued popularity, — This may be 
concluded, not only from the lines of Digges, but from the 
familiar quotations from the comedy in Heywood's Fayre 
Mayde of the Exchange, 1607, and in several other contem- 
porary plays. It appears, from the title-page of the quarto 
edition, that Much Ado about Nothing had been performed 
by the Lord Chamberlain's company either in or before the 
year 1600, or perhaps at continuous periods from a year 
previously ; but no very early notice of the performance of the 
comedy has yet been discovered. In fact, the only extrinsic 
mention of it as an acting play, during the author's lifetime, 
occurs in the manuscript accoimts of Lord Harrington, Trea- 
surer of the Chamber to James the First, the originals of which 
are preserved in the Bodleian Library ; in which it is stated 
that Much Ado about Nothing was one of the dramas performed 
by John Heminges, and the rest of the King's Company, before 
Prince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince Palatine 
Elector, in the beginning of the year 161 3. From a subsequent 
entry, dated May the 22nd, in the same year, the comedy 
appears to have been played under the appellation of Benedick 
and Beatrice, for so the scribe's orthography may fairly be inter- 
preted ; and Charles the First, in his copy of the second folio pre- 
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served at Windsor Castle, has added the same names for a second 
title. Digges alludes to them as the favourite characters of the 
public, and there can be no doubt but that the adventures of 
Benedick and Beatrice, and the ludicrous representation of the 
process of their conversion to mutual affection, attract the prin- 
cipal attention both of the reader and the audience, and that 
the impression made even by the inimitable blundering of the 
constables, as well as by the more serious scenes, is se- 
condary. 

Page 66, line ii. The eccentric biographer.^ Ayjibxty, whose 
nature it was to blunder, had forgotten the names both of the 
character and the play, and speaks of '* the constable in a Mid- 
siunmer's Night's Dream," adding the gratuitous and absurd 
observation, — '* I think it was Midsummer Night that he 
(Shakespeare) happened to lie there." 

Pa/^e 66, line 2^, In a letter from Lord Burghley, — ^The 
whole text of this interesting letter is here given from the 
original in the Record Office, — " Sir— As I cam from London 
homward, in my coche, I sawe at every townes end the nombre 
of X. or xij. standyng, with long staves, and untill I cam to 
Enfeld I thought no other of them, but that they had stayd for 
avoyding of the ra3me, or to drynk at some alehouses, for so they 
did stand under pentyces at alehouses. But at Enfeld fynding 
a dosen in a plump, whan ther was no rayne, I bethought my- 
self that they war apoynted as watchmen, for the apprehendyng 
of such as ar missying ; and theruppon I called some of them to 
me apart, and asked them wherfor they stood ther ? and on of 
them answered, — To tak 3 yong men. And demandyng how 
they shuld know the persons, on answered with these wordes : 
—Mary, my Lord, by intelligence of ther favor. What meane 
you by that ?, quoth L Marry, sayd they, on of the partyes hath 
a hooked nose. — And have you, quoth I, no other mark ? — No, 
sayth they. And then I asked who apoynted them ; and they 
answered on Bankes, a Head Constable, whom I willed to be 
sent to me. — Suerly, sir, who so ever had the chardg from yow 
hath used the matter negligently ; for these watchmen stand so 
oppenly in plumps, as no suspected person will come neare 
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them ; and if they be no better instructed but to fynd 3 persons 
by on of them havying a hooked nose, they may miss therof. 
And thus I thought good to advertise yow, that the Justyces 
that had the chardg, as I thynk, may use the matter more 
circumspectly.'' GifTord has forcibly shown there is little pro- 
bability in the supposition that the well-known allusion in Ben 
Jonson to the Watch ^* mistaking words " is aimed at the con- 
stables of Shakespeare, the practice of introducing them 
satirically into plays being very common, and by no means 
peculiar to the great dramatist. The inconvenience arising 
from the practice of making the lower sort of people constables 
and tithingmen is the subject of a letter, dated in 1605, copied 
in MS. Addit. 6178, art 13. Compare also what Smith says in 
his Commonwealth of England, ed. 1601, p. 97,- •" for so much 
as every little village hath commonly two constables, and many 
times artificers, labourers and men of small abilitie bee chosen 
unto that office, who have no great experience nor knowledge 
nor authoritie, the constables at this present seeme rather to 
bee, as it were, the executors of the commaundement of the ' 
justices of peace." 

Pag^e 6y, line 2^, Most probably on January the Fifth, — 
That is, on Twelfth Night, 1602. The comedy was certainly 
written not very long before the performance at the Middle 
Temple, as may be gathered from the use which Shakespeare 
had made of the song, — ** Farewell, dear love," — a. ballad which 
had first appeared in the previous year in the Booke of Ayres 
composed by Robert Jones, fol., Lond. 1601. Jones does not 
profess to be the author of the words of this song, for he ob- 
sei*ves, — " If the ditties dislike thee, 'tis my fault that was so 
bold to publish the private contentments of divers gentlemen 
without their consents, though, I hope, not against their wils ; " 
but there is every reason to believe that the ditty referred to in 
Twelfth Night was first published in this work, a collection of 
new, not of old songs. As the tune and ballad were evidently 
familiar to Shakespeare, the original of the portion to which he 
refers in the comedy is here given, — " Farewel, dear love, since 
thou wilt needs be gon, = Mine eies do shew my life is almost 
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done ; — Nay, I will never die, = so long as I can spie,s= There be 
many mo,= though that she do go. = There be many mo, I 
feare not, = Why, then, let her goe, I care not. — Farewell, fare- 
well, since this I finde is true, = I will not spend more time in 
wooing you ;= But I will seeke elswhere,a-if I may find her 
there. = Shall I bid her goe ?= What, and if I doe ?= Shall I bid 
her go and spare not ?=0h, no, no, no, no, I dare not." 

Page 6y^ line 28. In their beautiful hall, — The erection of 
the present hall, the interior of which measures a hundred 
by forty feet, was completed about the year 1577, the work 
occupjring a long time, having been commenced at least as early 
as 1562. The exterior has undergone numerous changes since 
the time of Shakespeare, the old louvre having long been 
removed, the principal entrance or porch rebuilt, and the 
whole exposed to a series of repairs and alterations. The 
main features of the interior, however, bear practically 
the same appearance they originally presented. It is true 
that some of the minor accessories are of modem date, but 
the beautiful oaken screen and the elegant wood-carved roof 
suffice to convey to us an exact idea of the room in which the 
humours of Malvolio delighted an Elizabethan audience. 

Page 6g, line 6. The part of Malvolio.— TweUth Night 
was acted, by the company to which the author had belonged, 
in February, 1623, under the title of Malvolio ; and Charles the 
First, in his copy of the second folio, preserved at Windsor 
Castle, has written Maluolio against the title of the play in that 
edition. Digges, in his well-known verses, would seem to have 
blundered if he implies that Malvolio was in the same play with 
Benedick and Beatrice, as his words appear to indicate ; but 
such an oversight on his part is almost incredible. Twelfth 
Night was acted at the Blackfriars Theatre after the Children 
had left that establishment, it being alluded to amongst " some 
of the most ancient plays that were played at Blackfriars," MS. 
dated in 1660. 

Pa^e dp, line 8, In the .Sj^ffw^.— This appears from the 
entry in the books of the Stationers' Company on July 26th, 
1602, of " a booke called the Revenge of Hamlett, Prince (of) 
Denmarke, as yt was laielie acted by the Lo: Chamberleyne his 
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servantes." The tragedy is not mentioned by Meres in 1598, 
and it could not have been written in its present form before 
1599, in which year the Globe was erected, there being a dear 
allusion to that theatre in act ii. sc. 2. Hamlet remained one 
of the stock-plays after Shakespeare's company commenced 
playing at the Blackfriars' theatre, it being alluded to in a 
manuscript list, written in 1660, of " some of the most ancient 
plays that were played at Blackfriars," In the Journal of the 
Dragon, bound for the East Indies in 1607, there are notices of 
the tragedy being acted on board that ship, in order, observes 
the Captain, "to keepe my people from idleness and unJawMl 
games, or sleepe." 

Pa^e 6g, line 17. Until the Summer.— Tbt edition of 1603, 
as appears from its title-page, could not have been published 
until after the nineteenth of May in thai year, while the state- 
ment of the tragedy having been " diuerse limes acted by his 
H^hnesse seruants in the Ciltie of London " may probably lead 
to the conclusion that the book was not issued until late in the 
year. What share Trundell possessed in this edition is not 
known, but, as he was a young catchpenny publisher of inferior 
position, it is not unlikely that he was the person who sur- 
reptitiously obtained the imperfect and spurious copy, placing it 
in the hands of some obscure printer who would have less fear 
of the action of the Stationers' Company than a man of higher 
character would have entertained. It was certainly printed by 
some one who had a very small stock of type, as is shown by 
the evident deficiency of some of the Italic capitals. 

Page 6g, line ao. Employed an inferior and clumsy writer. 
—The proposition here advanced seems to be the one that most 
fairly meets the various difficulties of an intricate problem, an 
interpretation explaining nearly all the perplexing circumstances 
which surround the history of the barbarously garbled and dis- 
located text of the first edition, and accounting for what is 
therein exhibited of identity with and variations from the cha- 
racterization and dramatic Structure of the authentic work. 
There is another theory which assumes that the quarto of 1603 
i s a copy, however imperfect, of Shakespeare's first sketch of the 
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play. Were this the case, surely there would be found in it 
some definite traces of the poet's genius, sparkling in lines 
which belong to the variations above noticed, and which could 
not have found a place in the short-hand notes of the enlarged 
tragedy. There can scarcely be a doubt but that the unreason- 
able length of this drama led to all manner of omissions in the 
acting copies, and that these last were subjected to continual 
revision at the theatre. If this were the case, it is not unlikely 
that the first edition may contain small portions, more or less 
fully exhibited, of Shakespeare's own work nowhere else to be 
found ; but, taking that edition as a whole, excluding those parts 
of it which, either accurately or defectively rendered, are evi- 
dently derived from the genuine play, there is found an assem- 
blage of feeble utterances and inferior doggrel, the composition 
of which could not reasonably be assigned to any period, how- 
ever early, of Shakespeare's literary career. The absolute indi- 
cations of the hand of a very inferior dramatist are clearly 
visible in his original scene of the interview between the Queen 
and Horatio, and it is more easy to believe that such a writer 
could have made structural and characterial alterations which 
subtle reasoning may persuade itself are results of genius, than 
that Shakespeare could ever have written in any form that which 
no amount of logic can succeed in removing from the domain of 
balderdash. So wretched, indeed, is nearly the whole of the 
twaddle which has been cited as part of the first draft of the 
immortal tragedy, that one is inclined to suspect plagiarism in 
cases where anything like poetry is discovered. In one 
instance, at all events, in the lines, ^* Come on, Ofeliay" ed. 
1603, sig. C. 2, verso, there seems to be a palpable imitation of 
words of Viola in Twelfth Night 

Pa^e dpf line 21. Scraps. — The exact mode in which all 
these fragments were obtained will ever remain a mystery, but 
some were clearly derived from memoranda taken in short-hand 
at the theatre. Independently of spurious words which may 
possibly be ludicrous misprints, there are errors that cannot 
easily be explained on any other hypothesis, as right done for 
writ down in the second scene of the first act In act ii., sc. 2, 
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in venom sUept is printed iMvenonid speech, and by a similar 
ear-mistake we have, " the law hath writ those are the only 
men," ed. Timmins, p. 41. The uniform spelling of Ofelia in 
ed. 1603 may also be due to ear-notes. The celebrated " to be " 
speech appears to be a jumble formed out of insufficient memo- 
randa, a conjecture supported by the circumstance of the word 
dome (bourn) being misunderstood and converted into borne, 
with another meaning. So in act iii., sc. 4, " most secret and 
most grave," is converted into, " I'll provide for you a grave," 
ed. Timmins, p. 66, and probably the short-hand for inheritoT 
was erroneously read as honor, the sentence being arranged to 
meet the latter reading. The three beautiful lines commencing, 
" anon as patient as the female dove," are abbreviated most 
likely through short-hand to the single one, " anon as mild and 
gentle as a dove " ; and there are numerous other instances of 
palpably bungling abridgements of the text. Some of the notes 
of lines taken at the play must have been imperfect, as, for 
example, in the Player-King's speech commencing, " I do 
believe," where the word think having been omitted in the 
notes, the line is incorrectly made up in ed. 1603 by the 
word sweet. In act i., sc. 3, "a beast that wants discourse 
of reason," is printed, " a beast devoid of reason." Again 
the name of Gonzago is correctly ^ven in one speech in 
ed. 1603, while in another it is printed Albertus, and there are 
other variations in the names of persons and locahties which 
may possibly be due to the short-hand writing of such names 
being easily misinterpreted. Thus the town of Vienna appears 
as Guyana, this variation occurring in an erroneous text of one 
of the genuine Hamlet speeches so incorrectly printed that he 
is made to address his uncle as Father. To this short-hand 
cause may also be attributed the orthography of the names of 
Valtemand, Cornelius, Laertes, Rosencraus, Guyldensteme and 
Gertrard in ed. 1604 being as follows in ed. 1603, — V<dtetnar, 
Cornelia, Leartes, Rossencraft, Gilderstone, Gertred. In some 
iiislnnces it would seem that the compiler had no memoranda 
of ilic names, and hence the omission of those of Bamardo 
and Francisco may be explained. Then, again, there is the im- 
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portant fact that the compiler of the edition of 1603 either 
was possessed of notes or had recollected portions of 
the folio copy as they were recited on the stage. Thus, for 
example, the compiler has a garbled version of the sentence, 
" the clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o' the 
sere," which is altogether omitted in the other quartos. The 
expressive line, — " what, frighted with false fire," is peculiar to 
ed. 1603 and the folio and is identical in both with the insignifi- 
cant exception that the resLding ^res occurs in the former. The 
line, " that to Laertes I forgot myself," is found only in eds. 1603 
and 1623, J^ot in the other quartos. A trace of Hamlet's within 
speech, the repetitions of mother in act iii., sc. 4, in ed. 1623, not 
in ed. 1604, is found in ed. 1603. The Doctor of ed. 1604 is 
correctly given as the Priest in eds. 1603, 1623. Mere verbal 
coincidences, of which there are several, are of less evidential 
value, hut French grave in eds. 1603 and 1623 for the JHefuHy 
ground of ed. 1604 are variations hardly to be accounted for 
excepting on the above hypothesis. It is thus perfectly clear 
that the text of the folio copy and that of the first edition are 
partially derived from the same version, and there can be little 
doubt that portions of the latter are also taken from the genuine 
drama which was printed in the following year. It seems 
impossible to account otherwise for the identity of a large 
number of lines common to the editions of 1603 and 1604, 
that identity extending even sometimes to the spelling, and the 
nearly textual copy of more than ond speech, as, for instance, 
that of Voltimand in act ii., sc. 2, while a comparison of the 
first act alone in the two copies would substantiate this position. 
Some peculiar orthography may also be fairly adduced as 
corroborative evidence, e.g., Capapea in the quartos for the 
cap-a-pe of the folio, Urikt for strict^ cost for ccist, troncheon for 
truncheon, Nemeon for Nemian (Nemean), ea^er for ayt^re, 
Fortenbrasse for Fortinbras, penitrable for penetrable, rootes for 
rots, and, especially, the unique verbal error sallied. This last 
is a strange perversion of the term solid, and one which appears 
to prove decisively that the quarto texts of the well-known 
speech in which it occurs were all derived in some way or other 
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1624, — "as for flashes of light, we might see very cheape in 
the Comedie of Piramus and Thisbe, where one comes in with 
a lanthome and acts Mooneshine." Charles the First, in his 
copy of the second folio of 1632, preserved at Windsor Castle, 
writes " Piramus and Thisby " as if it were a second title to 
Shakespeare's comedy. It may be just worth notice that it 
appears, from a stage-direction in the first folio, that a player 
named Tawyer, who was a subordinate actor in the Globe 
Theatre in the pay of Heminge's, headed the procession of the 
actors in the interlude as trumpeter. 

PafTc 6j, line 28. At the Globe Theatre, — The surreptitious 
editions may be fairly said to be evidences of the popularity of 
Henry the Fifth. It was performed at Court by the King's 
Players early in the year 1605. "Edmund Tylney — 1604 and 
1605 — on the seventh Jan. King Hen, the fifth performed by 
the King's players,** Notes of the Audit Records taken for 
Malone about the year 1800. Heywood, in his -Apology for 
Actors, 1 61 2, refers more than once to the patriotic influence of 
this drama. 

Page 64, liiie 4. Specially relished, — This may be gathered 
from the title-page of ed. 1600, but there are other testimonies 
to the same effect. In the reply of a decisive young lady to 
a boisterous lover, he is told, — " it is not your hustie rustie can 
make me afraid of your bigge lookes, for I saw the plaie of 
Ancient Pistoll, where a craking coward was well cudgeled for 
his knavery ; your railing is so neere the rascall that I am 
almost ashamed to bestow so good a name as the rogue uppon 
you," — Breton's Poste with a Packet of Madde Letters, 1603, 
" newly inlarged,'' the tract having originally appeared in the 
preceding year. In the Scornful Lady, a comedy written before 
1 61 6, Beaumont introduces a character who is a poor imitation 
of Pistol. 

Page 64, line 11, By Millington and Busby. — Perhaps 
really by only one of these publishers, he who sold the play 
"at his house in Carter Lane, next the Powle Head, 1600." 
This point will no doubt be easily determined when there appears 
the large work so ardently desired by students, the Catalogue 
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of early English Literature in the British Museum, now in 
progress under the care of Mr. George Bullen, the keeper of the 
Printed Books. 

Pa^e 64^ line 17, Of any of these, — These editions do not 
contain the choruses, and, as the latter were written as early as 
1599, it is next to impossible that the quartos represent the 
author's imperfect sketch. The fact that Shakespeare wrote the 
play after he had completed the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, as appears from the epilogue to the latter, precludes 
the supposition that Henry the Fifth could have been a very 
early production ; and especially such a piece as would be sug- 
gested by the edition of 1600. 

Pasre 6j^ lines. Was frustrated, — The comedy is not men- 
tioned by Meres in 1598, and the earliest notice of it by name 
occurs in a leaf of one of the volumes of the Stationers' 
Company, which does not belong to the proper series of the 
registers, but contains irregular entries, prohibitions, &c. In 
this leaf, between two other notes, the first dated in May, 1600, 
and the other in January, 1603, is a notice of As You Like It, 
under August the 4th, "to be staied," this memorandum no 
doubt to be referred to the year 1600, Shakespeare's plays of 
Henry the Fifth and Much Ado about Nothing, and Ben 
Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, the only other plays 
noticed in that entry, having been hcensed in the same month 
of that year. It is improbable that the prohibition would have 
been applied for or recorded after the publication of those 
dramas, and it may reasonably be concluded that the objec- 
tion was removed shortly after the date of the entry, it being 
possibly of such doubtful validity that the clerk did not consider 
it advisable to make a formal note of it in the body of the 
register. 

P<^g^ ^Ji li^ io. Who published it, — This fact, coupled 
with the prohibitive entry in the Stationers' Registers, esta- 
blishes the date here assigned for the production of As You 
Like It ; the ballad, which, as the context shows, must have 
been always in the comedy, being a new one, first published by 
Morley in i6oo. His text of the song differs in several particu- 
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them ; and if they be no better instructed but to fynd 3 persons 
by on of them havying a hooked nose, they may miss therof. 
And thus I thought good to advertise yow, that the Justyces 
that had the chardg, as I thynk, may use the matter more 
circumspectly." Gifford has forcibly shown there is httle pro- 
bability in the supposition that the well-known allusion in Ben 
Jonson to the Watch " mistaking words " is aimed at the con- 
stables of Shakespeare, the practice of introducing them 
satirically into plays being very common, and by no means 
peculiar to the great dramatist The inconvenience arising 
from the practice of making the lower sort of people constables 
and tithingmen is the subject of a letter, dated in 1605, copied 
in MS. Addit. 6178, art 13. Compare also what Smith says in 
his Commonwealth of England, ed. 1601, p. 97,- -'' for so much 
as every little village hath commonly two constables, and many 
times artificers, labourers and men of small abilitie bee chosen 
unto that office, who have no great experience nor knowledge 
nor authoritie, the constables at this present seeme rather to 
bee, as it were, the executors of the commaundement of the 
justices of peace." 

Page d/, line 2^, Most probably on January the Fifth. — 
That is, on Twelfth Night, 1602. The comedy was certainly 
written not very long before the performance at the Middle 
Temple, as may be gathered from the use which Shakespeare 
had made of the song, — ** Farewell, dear love," — ^a ballad which 
had first appeared in the previous year in the Booke of Ayres 
composed by Robert Jones, fol., Lond. 1601. Jones does not 
profess to be the author of the words of this song, for he ob- 
serves, — " If the ditties dislike thee, 'tis my fault that was so 
bold to publish the private contentments of divers gentlemen 
without their consents, though, I hope, not against their wils ; " 
but there is every reason to believe that the ditty referred to in 
Twelfth Night was first published in this work, a collection of 
new, not of old songs. As the tune and ballad were evidently 
familiar to Shakespeare, the original of the portion to which he 
refers in the comedy is here given, — " Farewel, dear love, since 
thou wilt needs be gon,=Mine eies do shew my life is almost 
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served at Windsor Castle, has added the same names for a second 
title. Digges alludes to them as the favourite characters of the 
public, and there can be no doubt but that the adventures of 
Benedick and Beatrice, and the ludicrous representation of the 
process of their conversion to mutual affection, attract the prin- 
cipal attention both of the reader and the audience, and that 
the impression made even by the inimitable blundering of the 
constables, as well as by the more serious scenes, is se- 
condary. 

Page 66, line ii. The eccentric biographer.^ Pixkixty, whose 
nature it was to blunder, had forgotten the names both of the 
character and the play, and speaks of '* the constable in a Mid- 
summer's Night's Dream," adding the gratuitous and absurd 
observation, — ^*^ I think it was Midsummer Night that he 
(Shakespeare) happened to lie there." 

Pa^e 66f line 2^, In a letter from Lord Burghley. — ^The 
whole text of this interesting letter is here given from the 
original in the Record Office, — " Sir — As I cam from London 
homward, in my coche, I sawe at every townes end the nombre 
of X. or xij. standyng, with long staves, and untill I cam to 
Enfeld I thought no other of them, but that they had stayd for 
avoyding of the rayne, or to drynk at some alehouses, for so they 
did stand under pentyces at alehouses. But at Enfeld fynding 
a dosen in a plump, whan ther was no rayne, I bethought my- 
self that they war apoynted as watchmen, for the apprehendyng 
of such as ar missying ; and theruppon I called some of them to 
me apart, and asked them wherfor they stood ther ? and on of 
them answered, — To tak 3 yong men. And demandyng how 
they shuld know the persons, on answered with these wordes : 
—Mary, my Lord, by intelligence of ther favor. What meane 
you by that ?, quoth L Marry, sayd they, on of the partyes hath 
a hooked nose. — And have you, quoth I, no other mark ? — No, 
sayth they. And then I asked who apoynted them ; and they 
answered on Bankes, a Head Constable, whom I willed to be 
sent to me. — Suerly, sir, who so ever had the chardg from yow 
hath used the matter negligently ; for these watchmen stand so 
oppenly in plumps, as no suspected person will come neare 
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them J and if they be no better instructed but to fynd 3 persons 
by on of them havying a hooked nose, they may miss therof. 
And thus I thought good to advertise yoiv, that the Justyces 
that had the chardg, as I thynk, may use the matter more 
circumspectly." GifTord has forcibly shown there is little pro- 
bability in the supposition that the well-known allusion in Ben 
Jonson to the Watch " mistaking words " is aimed at the con- 
stables of Shakespeare, the practice of introducing them 
satirically into plays being very common, and by no means 
peculiar to the great dramatist. The inconvenience arising 
from the practice of making the lower sort of people constables 
and tithingmen is the subject of a letter, dated in 1605, copied 
in MS. Addit. 6178, art 13. Compare also what Smith says in 
his Commonwealth of England, ed. 1601, p. 97, --"for so much 
as every little village hath commonly two constables, and many 
times artificers, labourers and men of small abilitie bee chosen 
unto that office, who have no great experience nor knowledge 
nor authoritie, the constables at this present seeme rather to 
bee, as it were, the executors of the commaundement of the ' 
justices of peace." 

Page 6y, line jj. MoU probably on January the Fifth.— 
That is, on Twelfth Night, 1602. The comedy was certainly 
written not very long before the performance at the Middle 
Temple, as may be gathered from the use which Shakespeare 
had made of the song,^" Farewell, dear love," — a ballad which 
had first appeared in the previous year in the Booke of Ayres 
composed by Robert Jones, fol., Lond. i6ai. Jones does not 
profess to be the author of the words of this song, for he ob- 
serves,—" If the ditties dislike thee, 'tis my fault that was so 
bold to publish the private contentments of divers gentlemen 
without their consents, though, I hope, not against their wils ; " 
tmt there is every reason to believe that the ditty referred to in 
Twelfth Night was first published in this work, a collection of 
new, not of old songs. As the tune and ballad were evidently 
familiar to Shakespeare, the original of the portion to which he 
rcfcra in the comedy is here given, — " Farewel, dear love, since 
lliuu wilt needs be gou,~Mine eies do shew my life is almost 
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done I — Nay, I will never die, =so long as I can spie,= There be 
many mo, » though that she do go. = There be many mo, I 
feare not, = Why, then, let her goe, I care not. — Farewell, fare- 
well, since this I finde is true, = I will not spend more time in 
wooing you ;= But I will seeke elswhere,a-if I may find her 
there.=Shall I bid her goe?=What, and if I doe ?=ShaU I bid 
her go and spare not ?=0h, no, no, no, no, I dare not." 

Pa£^e 6^, line 28, In their beautiful hall, — The erection of 
the present hall, the interior of which measures a hundred 
by forty feet, was completed about the year 1577, the work 
occupymg a long time, having been commenced at least as early 
as 1562. The exterior has undergone numerous changes since 
the time of Shakespeare, the old louvre having long been 
removed, the principal entrance or porch rebuilt, and the 
whole exposed to a series of repairs and alterations. The 
main features of the interior, however, bear practically 
the same appearance they origmally presented. It is true 
that some of the minor accessories are of modem date, but 
the beautiful oaken screen and the elegant wood-carved roof 
suffice to convey to us an exact idea of the room in which the 
humours of Malvolio delighted an Elizabethan audience. 

Page 6g, line 6, The part of Malvolio^—TvitViih. Night 
was acted, by the company to which the author had belonged, 
in February, 1623, under the title of Malvolio ; and Charles the 
First, in his copy of the second folio, preserved at Windsor 
Castle, has written Maluolio against the title of the play in that 
edition. Digges, in his well-known verses, would seem to have 
blundered if he implies that Malvolio was in the same play with 
Benedick and Beatrice, as his words appear to mdicate ; but 
such an oversight on his part is almost incredible. Twelfth 
Night was acted at the Blackfriars Theatre after the Children 
had left that establishment, it being alluded to amongst '^ some 
of the most ancient plays that were played at Blackfriars,'' MS. 
dated in 1660. 

Pas^e 6p, line 8, In the Spring,'^1\i\% appears from the 
entry in the books of the Stationers' Company on July 26th, 
1602, of '^a booke called the Revenge of Hamlett, Prince (of) 
Denmarke, as yt was latelie acted by the Lo: Chamberleyne his 
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in venom steept is printed imfenanid speech^ and by a similar 
ear-mistake we have, ''the law hath writ those are the only 
men," ed. Timmins, p. 41. The uniform spelling of Ofelia in 
ed 1603 may also be due to ear-notes. The celebrated "• to be " 
speech appears to be a jumble formed out of insufficient memo- 
randa, a conjecture supported by the circumstance of the word 
borne (bourn) being misunderstood and converted into bomey 
with another meaning. So in act iii., sc. 4, ^ most secret and 
most grave," is converted into, " TU provide for you a grave," 
ed. Timmins, p. 66, and probably the short-hand for inheritor 
was erroneously read as honor, the sentence being arranged to 
meet the latter reading. The three beautiful lines commencing, 
^ anon as patient as the female dove," are abbreviated most 
likely through short-hand to the single one, '^ anon as mild and 
gentle as a dove " ; and there are numerous other instances of 
palpably bungling abridgements of the text. Some of the notes 
of lines taken at the play must have been imperfect, as, for 
example, in the Player-King's speech commencing, " I do 
believe," where the word think having been omitted in the 
notes, the line is incorrectly made up in ed. 1603 by the 
word sweet. In act i., sc. 2, ^'a beast that wants discourse 
of reason/' is printed, '' a beast devoid of reason." Again 
the name of Gonzago is correctly given in one speech in 
ed. 1603, while in another it is printed Albertus, and there are 
other variations in the names of persons and localities which 
may possibly be due to the short-hand writing of such names 
being easily misinterpreted. Thus the town of Vienna appears 
as Guyana, this variation occurring in an erroneous text of one 
of the genuine Hamlet speeches so incorrectly printed that he 
is made to address his uncle as Father. To this short-hand 
cause may also be attributed the orthography of the names of 
Valtemand, Cornelius, Laertes, Rosencraus, Guyldensteme and 
Gertrard in ed. 1604 being as follows in ed. 1603, — Voltemar, 
Cornelia, Leartes, Rossencraft, Gilderstone, Gertred. In some 
instances it would seem that the compiler had no memoranda 
of the names, and hence the omission of those of Bamardo 
and Francisco may be explained. Then, again, there is the im- 
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play. Were this the case, surely there would be found in it 
some definite traces of the poet's genius, sparkling in lines 
which belong to the variations above noticed, and which could 
not have found a place in the short-hand notes of the enlarged 
tragedy. There can scarcely be a doubt but that the unreason- 
able length of this drama led to all manner of omissions in the 
acting copies, and that these last were subjected to continual 
revision at the theatre. If this were the case, it is not unlikely 
that the first edition may contain small portions, more or less 
fully exhibited, of Shakespeare's own work nowhere else to be 
found ; but, taking that edition as a whole, excluding those parts 
of it which, either accurately or defectively rendered, are evi- 
dently derived from the genuine play, there is found an assem- 
blage of feeble utterances and inferior doggrel, the composition 
of which could not reasonably be assigned to any period, how- 
ever early, of Shakespeare's literary career. The absolute indi- 
cations of the hand of a very inferior dramatist are clearly 
visible in his original scene of the interview between the Queen 
and Horatio, and it is more easy to believe that such a writer 
could have made structural and characterial alterations which 
subtle reasoning may persuade itself are results of genius, than 
that Shakespeare could ever have written in any form that which 
no amount of logic can succeed in removing from the domain of 
balderdash. So wretched, indeed, is nearly the whole of the 
twaddle which has been cited as part of the first draft of the 
immortal tragedy, that one is inclined to suspect plagiarism in 
cases where anything like poetry is discovered. In one 
instance, at all events, in the lines, ^* Come on, Ofelia," ed. 
1603, sig. C. 2, verso, there seems to be a palpable imitation of 
words of Viola in Twelfth Night 

Pa^e 6g^ line 21, Scraps, — The exact mode in which all 
these fragments were obtained will ever remain a mystery, but 
some were clearly derived from memoranda taken in short-hand 
at the theatre. Independently of spurious words which may 
possibly be ludicrous misprints, there are errors that cannot 
easily be explained on any other hypothesis, as right done for 
writ down in the second scene of the first act In act ii., sc. 2, 
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1624, — "as for flashes of light, we might see very cheape in 
the Comedie of Piramus and Thisbe, where one comes in with 
a lanthome and acts Mooneshine." Charles the First, in his 
copy of the second folio of 1632, preserved at Windsor Castle, 
writes "Piramus and Thisby" as if it were a second title to 
Shakespeare's comedy. It may be just worth notice that it 
appears, from a stage-direction in the first folio, that a player 
named Tawyer, who was a subordinate actor in the Globe 
Theatre in the pay of Heminge's, headed the procession of the 
actors in the interlude as trumpeter. 

Pagt 63, line 38. At the Globe Tluatre.—T^c surreptitious 
editions may be fairly said to be evidences of the popularity of 
Henry the Fifth. It was performed at Court by the King's 
Players early in the year 1605. " Edmund Tylney— 1604 and 
160s — on the seventh Jan. King Hen. the fifth performed by 
the King's players," Notes of the Audit Records taken for 
Malone about the year 1800. Heywood, in his Apology for 
Actors, i6t2, refers more than once to the patriotic influence of 
this drama. 

Page 64, line 4. Specially relislied. — This may be gathered 
from the title-page of ed. 1600, but there are other testimonies 
to the same effect, in the reply of a decisive young lady to 
a boisterous lover, he is told, — " it is not your huslie rustie can 
make me afraid of your bigge lookes, for I saw the plaie of 
Ancient Pistoll, where a craking coward was well cudgeled for 
his knavery ; your railing is so neere the rascall that I am 
almost ashamed to bestow so good a name as the rogue uppon 
you,"— Breton's Poste with a Packet of Madde Letters, 1603, 
" newly inlarged,"' the tract havii^ originally appeared in the 
preceding year. In the Scornful Lady, a comedy written before 
1616, Beaumont introduces a character who is a poor imitation 
of Pistol 

Page 64, line 11. By Millinglon and Bmiy. — Perhaps 
really by only one of these publishers, he who sold the play 
" nt his house in Carter Lane, next the I'owle Head, 1600." 
'I lii^ point will no doubt be easily determined when there appears 
Lhc large work so ardently desired by students, the Catalogue 
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of early English Literature in the British Museum, now in 
progress under the care of Mr. George Bullen, the keeper of the 
Printed Books. 

Pa^e 64^ line 17. Of any of these, — These editions do not 
contain the choruses, and, as the latter were written as early as 
1599, it is next to impossible that the quartos represent the 
author's imperfect sketch. The fact that Shakespeare wrote the 
play after he had completed the Second Part of Henry the 
Fourth, as appears from the epilogue to the latter, precludes 
the supposition that Henry the Fifth could have been a very 
early production ; and especially such a piece as would be sug- 
gested by the edition of 1600. 

Pas^e 6jy lines. Was frustrated, — The comedy is not men- 
tioned by Meres in 1598, and the earliest notice of it by name 
occurs in a leaf of one of the volumes of the Stationers' 
Company, which does not belong to the proper series of the 
registers, but contains irregular entries, prohibitions^ &c. In 
this leaf, between two other notes, the first dated in May, 1600, 
and the other in January, 1603, is a notice of As You Like It, 
under August the 4th, "to be staled," this memorandum no 
doubt to be referred to the year 1600, Shakespeare's plays of 
Henry the Fifth and Much Ado about Nothing, and Ben 
Jonson's Every Man in his Humour, the only other plays 
noticed in that entry, having been licensed in the same month 
of that year. It is improbable that the prohibition would have 
been applied for or recorded after the publication of those 
dramas, and it may reasonably be concluded that the objec- 
tion was removed shortly after the date of the entry, it being 
possibly of such doubtful validity that the clerk did not consider 
it advisable to make a formal note of it in the body of the 
register. 

Page 6jj line 10, Who published it, — This fact, coupled 
with the prohibitive entry in the Stationers' Registers, esta- 
blishes the date here assigned for the production of As You 
Like It ; the ballad, which, as the context shows, must have 
been always in the comedy, being a new one, first published by 
Morley in 1600. His text of the song differs in several particu- 
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lars from that given in the first folio^ and is evidently a more 
authentic version. 

P^g^ ^Jj ii*^ 27. Wise and Aspley, — Printed in small 
quarto, in 1600, by Valentine Simmes. That it was reprinted 
from this edition in the folio of 1623, clearly appears from the 
occurrence of peculiarities in each that could not possibly have 
appeared accidentally in both places ; but the folio has a sin- 
gular reading, not found in the quarto, in which Jack Wilson 
is mentioned, which leads to the supposition that the text of the 
former was taken from a playhouse copy of the edition of 1600, 
an exemplar of it, with a few manuscript directions and notes, 
having probably taken the place of the author's holograph 
drama. It seems impossible, on any other grounds, to account 
for all the curious differences, as well as for the important 
coincidences, which are to be traced between the two copies. 

Page 66, line 2. Its continued popularity, — This may be 
concluded, not only from the lines of Digges, but from the 
familiar quotations from the comedy in Heywood's Fayre 
Mayde of the Exchange, 1607, and in several other contem- 
porary plays. It appears, from the title-page of the quarto 
edition, that Much Ado about Nothing had been performed 
by the Lord Chamberlain's company either in or before the 
year 1600, or perhaps at continuous periods from a year 
previously ; but no very early notice of the performance of the 
comedy has yet been discovered. In fact, the only extrinsic 
mention of it as an acting play, during the author's lifetime, 
occurs in the manuscript accounts of Lord Harrington, Trea- 
surer of the Chamber to James the First, the originals of which 
are preserved in the Bodleian Library ; in which it is stated 
that Much Ado about Nothing was one of the dramas performed 
by John Heminges, and the rest of the King's Company, before 
Prince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, and the Prince Palatine 
Elector, in the beginning of the year 161 3. From a subsequent 
entry, dated May the 22nd, in the same year, the comedy 
appears to have been played under the appellation of Benedick 
and Beatrice, for so the scribe's orthography may fairly be inter- 
preted ; and Charles the First, in his copy of the second folio pre- 
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served at Windsor Castle, has added the same names for a second 
title. Digges alludes to them as the favourite characters of the 
public^ and there can be no doubt but that the adventures of 
Benedick and Beatrice, and the ludicrous representation of the 
process of their conversion to mutual affection, attract the prin- 
cipal attention both of the reader and the audience, and that 
the impression made even by the inimitable blundering of the 
constables, as well as by the more serious scenes, is se- 
condary. 

Page 66 f line ii. The eccentric biographer,-- ka^ytv^y whose 
nature it was to blunder, had forgotten the names both of the 
character and the play, and speaks of *' the constable in a Mid- 
summer's Night's Dream," adding the gratuitous and absurd 
observation, — '* I think it was Midsummer Night that he 
(Shakespeare) happened to lie there." 

Page 66, line 2^, In a letter from Lord Burghley, — The 
whole text of this interesting letter is here given from the 
original in the Record Office, — " Sir— As I cam from London 
homward, in my coche, I sawe at every townes end the nombre 
of X. or xij. standyng, with long staves, and untill I cam to 
Enfeld I thought no other of them, but that they had stayd for 
avoyding of the rayne, or to drynk at some alehouses, for so they 
did stand under pentyces at alehouses. But at Enfeld fynding 
a dosen in a plump, whan ther was no rayne, I bethought my- 
self that they war apojmted as watchmen, for the apprehendyng 
of such as ar missying ; and theruppon I called some of them to 
me apart, and asked them wherfor they stood ther ? and on of 
them answered, — To tak 3 yong men. And demandyng how 
they shuld know the persons^ on answered with these wordes : 
—Mary, my Lord, by intelligence of ther favor. What meane 
you by that ?, quoth L Marry, sayd they, on of the partyes hath 
a hooked nose. — And have you, quoth I, no other mark ? — No, 
sayth they* And then I asked who apoynted them ; and they 
answered on Bankes, a Head Constable, whom I willed to be 
sent to me. — Suerly, sir, who so ever had the chardg from yow 
hath used the matter negligently ; for these watchmen stand so 
oppenly in plumps, as no suspected person will come neare 
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them ; and if they be no better instructed but to fynd 3 persons 
by on of them havying a hooked nose, they may miss therof. 
And thus I thought good to advertise yow, that the Justyces 
that had the chardg, as I thynk, may use the matter more 
circumspectly." Gififord has forcibly shown there is little pro- 
bability in the supposition that the well-known allusion in Ben 
Jonson to the Watch " mistaking words " is aimed at the con- 
stables of Shakespeare, the practice of introducing them 
satirically into plays being very common, and by no means 
peculiar to the great dramatist. The inconvenience arising 
from the practice of making the lower sort of people constables 
and tithingmen is the subject of a letter, dated in 1605, copied 
in MS. Addit. ,6178, art 13. Compare also what Smith says in 
his Commonwealth of England, ed. 1601, p. 97,- "for so much 
as every little village hath commonly two constables, and many 
times artificers, labourers and men of small abilitie bee chosen 
unto that office, who have no great experience nor knowledge 
nor authoritie, the constables at this present seeme rather to 
bee, as it were, the executors of the commaundement of the 
justices of peace." 

Page d/, line 2^, Most probably on January the Fifth, — 
That is, on Twelfth Night, 1602. The comedy was certainly 
written not very long before the performance at the Middle 
Temple, as may be gathered from the use which Shakespeare 
had made of the song, — ** Farewell, dear love," — a ballad which 
had first appeared in the previous year in the Booke of Ayres 
composed by Robert Jones, fol., Lond. 1601. Jones does not 
profess to be the author of the words of this song, for he ob- 
serves, — " If the ditties dislike thee, 'tis my fault that was so 
bold to publish the private contentments of divers gentlemen 
without their consents, though, I hope, not against their wils ; " 
but there is every reason to believe that the ditty referred to in 
Twelfth Night was first published in this work, a collection of 
new, not of old songs. As the tune and ballad were evidently 
familiar to Shakespeare, the original of the portion to which he 
refers in the comedy is here given, — " Farewel, dear love, since 
thou wilt needs be gon, = Mine eies do shew my life is almost 
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done ; — Nay, I will never die, =so long as I can spie,=s There be 
many mo,= though that she do go. = There be many mo, I 
feare not, = Why, then, let her goe, I care not. — Farewell, fare- 
well, since this I finde is true, = I will not spend more time in 
wooing you ;= But I will seeke elswhere,—if I may find her 
there.=Shall I bid her goe ?= What, and if I doe ?=Shall I bid 
her go and spare not ?=0h, no, no, no, no, I dare not." 

Page 6^f line 28, In their beautiful hall. — The erection of 
the present hall, the interior of which measures a hundred 
by forty feet, was completed about the year 1577, the work 
occupying a long time, having been conmienced at least as early 
as 1562. The exterior has undergone numerous changes since 
the time of Shakespeare, the old louvre having long been 
removed, the principal entrance or porch rebuilt, and the 
whole exposed to a series of repairs and alterations. The 
main features of the interior, however, bear practically 
the same appearance they originally presented. It is true 
that some of the minor accessories are of modem date, but 
the beautiful oaken screen and the elegant wood-carved roof 
suffice to convey to us an exact idea of the room in which the 
humours of Malvolio delighted an Elizabethan audience. 

Page 6g, line 6. The part of Malvolio. — Twelfth Night 
was acted, by the company to which the author had belonged, 
in February, 1623, under the title of Malvolio ; and Charles the 
First, in his copy of the second folio, preserved at Windsor 
Castle, has written Maluolio against the title of the play in that 
edition. Digges, in his well-known verses, would seem to have 
blundered if he implies that Malvolio was in the same play with 
Benedick and Beatrice, as his words appear to indicate ; but 
such an oversight on his part is almost incredible. Twelfth 
Night was acted at the Blackfriars Theatre after the Children 
had left that establishment, it being alluded to amongst ^^ some 
of the most ancient plays that were played at Blackfriars," MS. 
dated in 1660. 

Pas^e 6q, line <P. In the *S]^««g.— This appears from the 
entry in the books of the Stationers' Company on July 26th, 
1602, of *'a booke called the Revenge of Hamlett, Prince (of) 
Denmarke, as yt was latelie acted by the Lo: Chamberleyne his 
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servantes." The tragedy is not mentioned by Meres in 1 598, 
and it could not have been written in its present form before 
15999 ^^ which year the Globe was erected, there being a clear 
allusion to that theatre in act iL sc 2. Hamlet remained one 
of the stock-plays after Shakespeare's company commenced 
playing at the Blackfriars' theatre, it being alluded to in a 
manuscript list, written in 1660, of '* some of the most ancient 
plays that were played at Blackfriars." In the Journal of the 
Dragon, bound for the East Indies in 1607, there are notices of 
the tragedy being acted on board that ship, in order, observes 
the Capt^n, " to keepe my people from idleness and unlawfull 
games, or sleepe." 

Poi^e 6Qj line 77. Until the Summer,— Thit edition of 1603, 
as appears from its title-page, could not have been published 
until after the nineteenth of May in that year, while the state- 
ment of the tragedy having been ** diuerse times acted by his 
Highnesse seruants in the Cittie of London ^ may probably lead 
to the conclusion that the book was not issued until late in the 
year. What share Tnmdell possessed in this edition is not 
known, but, as he was a young catchpenny publisher of inferior 
position, it is not unlikely that he was the person who sur- 
reptitiously obtained the imperfect and spurious copy, placing it 
in the hands of some obscure printer who would have less fear 
of the action of the Stationers' Company than a man of higher 
character would have entertained. It was certainly printed by 
some one who had a very small stock of type, as is shown by 
the evident deficiency of some of the Italic capitals. 

Page 6q, line 20, Employed an inferior and clumsy writer, 
— ^The proposition here advanced seems to be the one that most 
fairly meets the various difficulties of an intricate problem, an 
interpretation explaining nearly all the perplexing circumstances 
which surround the history of the barbarously garbled and dis- 
located text of the first edition, and accounting for what is 
therein exhibited of identity with and variations from the cha- 
racterization and dramatic structure of the authentic work. 
There is another theory which assumes that the quarto of 1603 
is a copy, however imperfect, of Shakespeare's first sketch of the 
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play. Were this the case, surely there would be found in it 
some definite traces of the poet's genius, sparkling in lines 
which belong to the variations above noticed, and which could 
not have found a place in the short-hand notes of the enlarged 
tragedy. There can scarcely be a doubt but that the imreason- 
able length of this drama led to all manner of omissions in the 
acting copies, and that these last were subjected to continual 
revision at the theatre. If this were the case, it is not unlikely 
that the first edition may contain smaU portions, more or less 
fully exhibited, of Shakespeare's own work nowhere else to be 
found ; but, taking that edition as a whole, excluding those parts 
of it which, either accurately or defectively rendered, are evi- 
dently derived fi*om the genuine play, there is found an assem- 
blage of feeble utterances and inferior doggrel, the composition 
of which could not reasonably be assigned to any period, how- 
ever early, of Shakespeare's literary career. The absolute indi- 
cations of the hand of a very inferior dramatist are clearly 
visible in his original scene of the interview between the Queen 
and Horatio, and it is more easy to believe that such a writer 
could have made structural and characterial alterations which 
subtle reasoning may persuade itself are results of genius, than 
that Shakespeare could ever have written in any form that which 
no amount of logic can succeed in removing from the domain of 
balderdash. So wretched, indeed, is nearly the whole of the 
twaddle which has been cited as part of the first draft of the 
immortal tragedy, that one is inclined to suspect plagiarism in 
cases where anything like poetry is discovered. In one 
instance, at all events, in the lines, " Come on, Ofelia," ed. 
1603, sig. C. 2, verso, there seems to be a palpable imitation of 
words of Viola in Twelfth Night. 

Pa^e 6g^ line 21. Scraps, — ^The exact mode in which all 
these fragments were obtained will ever remain a mystery, but 
some were clearly derived from memoranda taken in short-hand 
at the theatre. Independently of spurious words which may 
possibly be ludicrous misprints, there are errors that cannot 
easily be explained on any other hypothesis, as right done for 
writ down in the second scene of the first act In act ii., sc. 2, 
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in venom sieefii is printed invenonid speech^ and by a similar 
ear-mistake we have, '* the law hath writ those are the only 
men," ed Timmins, p. 41. The uniform spelling of Ofelia in 
ed. 1603 may also be due to ear-notes. The celebrated ^' to be " 
speech appears to be a jumble formed out of insufficient memo- 
randa, a conjecture supported by the circumstance of the word 
borne (bourn) being misunderstood and converted into bome^ 
with another meaning. So in act iii., sc 4, '^ most secret and 
most grave/' is converted into, " 111 provide for you a grave," 
ed. Timmins, p. 66, and probably the short-hand for inheritor 
was erroneously read as honor, the sentence being arranged to 
meet the latter reading. The three beautiful lines commencing, 
^ anon as patient as the female dove," are abbreviated most 
likely through short-hand to the single one, " anon as mild and 
gentle as a dove " ; and there are numerous other instances of 
palpably bungling abridgements of the text Some of the notes 
of lines taken at the play must have been imperfect, as, for 
example, in the Player-King's speech commencing, " I do 
believe," where the word think having been omitted in the 
notes, the line is incorrectly made up in ed. 1603 by the 
word sweet. In act i., sc. 2, '^a beast that wants discourse 
of reason," is printed, ^' a beast devoid of reason." Again 
the name of Gonzago is correctly g^ven in one speech in 
ed. 1603, while in another it is printed Albertus, and there are 
other variations in the names of persons and localities which 
may possibly be due to the short-hand writing of such names 
being easily misinterpreted. Thus the town of Vienna appears 
as Guyana, this variation occurring in an erroneous text of one 
of the genuine Hamlet speeches so incorrectly printed that he 
is made to address his uncle as Father. To this short-hand 
cause may also be attributed the orthography of the names of 
Valtemand, Cornelius, Laertes, Rosencraus, Guyldensteme and 
Gertrard in ed. 1604 being as follows in ed 1603, — ^Voltemar, 
Cornelia, Leartes, Rossencraft, Gilderstone, Gertred In some 
instances it would seem that the compiler had no memoranda 
of the names, and hence the omission of those of Bamardo 
and Francisco may be explained. Then, again, there is the im- 
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portant fact that the compiler of the edition of 1603 either 
was possessed of notes or had recollected portions of 
the folio copy as they were recited on the stage. Thus, for 
example, the compiler has a garbled version of the sentence, 
" the clown shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled o' the 
sere," which is altogether omitted in the other quartos. The 
expressive line, — " what, frighted with false fire," is peculiar to 
ed. 1603 and the folio and is identical in both with the insignifi- 
cant exception that the readingyfri^j occurs in the former. The 
line, " that to Laertes I forgot myself," is found only in eds. 1603 
and 1623, not in the other quartos. A trace of Hamlefs within 
speech, the repetitions oi mother in act iii., sc. 4, in ed. 1623, not 
in ed. 1604, is found in ed. 1603. The Doctor of ed. 1604 is 
correctly given as the Priest in eds. 1603, 1623. Mere verbal 
coincidences, of which there are several, are of less evidential 
\d\n<^yhyxX, French grave m eds. 1603 and 1623 for Xh^ friendly 
ground of ed. 1604 are variations hardly to be accounted for 
excepting on the above hypothesis. It is thus perfectly clear 
that the text of the folio copy and that of the first edition are 
partially derived from the same version, and there can be little 
doubt that portions of the latter are also taken from the genuine 
drama which was printed in the following year. It seems 
impossible to account otherwise for the identity of a large 
number of lines common to the editions of 1603 and 1604, 
that identity extending even sometimes to the spelling, and the 
nearly textual copy of more than ond speech, as, for instance, 
that of Voltimand in act ii., sc. 2, while a comparison of the 
first act alone in the two copies would substantiate this position. 
Some peculiar orthography may also be fairly adduced as 
corroborative evidence, e.g., Capapea in the quartos for the 
cap^'pe of the folio, strikt for strict^ cost for ca^t^ troncheon for 
truncheon^ Nemeon for Nemian (Nemean), easier for ay^re^ 
Fortenbrasse for FortinbtaSy penitrable for penetrable^ rootes for 
rotSy and, especially, the unique verbal error sallied. This last 
is a strange perversion of the term solidy and one which appears 
to prove decisively that the quarto texts of the well-known 
speech in which it occurs were all derived in some way or other 
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from one authority. It is, however, evident, from its corrupted 
form, that the speech in ed. 1603 was not copied from the 
manuscript used by the first printer of the enlarged work. At 
present the only feasible explanation of the difficulty is one 
kindly given me by Professor Dowden, who suggests that the 
compositor engaged on the second quarto may have found it 
convenient and useful to have by him a copy of the printed 
edition of 1603. If his manuscript was obscurely written, a 
glance at that edition might have assisted him, and hence the 
misprints have been accidentally copied, the hand mechanically 
repeating the word that occupied his eye. In the play of 
Eastward Hoe, printed in 1605, there is a parody on one 
of Ophelia's songs, which is of some interest in regard to 
the question of the critical value of the quarto of 1603, the 
occurrence of the word all before Jiaren showing that the former 
word was incorrectly omitted in all the other early quartos. So, 
again, in 1606, when the author of Dolarnys Primerose or the 
First Part of the Passionate Hermit made use of one of Hamlet's 
speeches, the recollection was either of the printed version of 
1603, or, what is more probable, of the play as originally acted, 
as is evidenced by the use of the word quirks^ which is peculiar 
to that edition. 

Page 6Qf line 28, Abnortnous variations, — Some of these 
may have been derived from the old Hamlet, a tragedy founded 
on some version of the story in Saxo Grammaticus. The latter 
only is accessible, and appears to have furnished hints, it may 
be through the medium of that play, to the compiler of the 
edition of 1603. Note, for example, the feelings, and conduct of 
the Queen towards Hamlet at the end of her interview with 
him and afterwards, as also her solemn denial of any complicity 
in the murder. " Histories and novels," observes Mr. Grant 
White in his able essay, " were then adapted to the stage with 
as little alteration as would fit them for their new function; — 
if the subject proved popular, the plays were rewritten again 
and again, as the exigencies of the theatre required, and by 
pen of him who was nearest at hand and most capable of the 
work ; and, as at each rewriting they were generally more or 
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less recast, the longer they kept the stage the more they 
deviated from the original story upon which they were founded ; 
— to this common fortune Hamlet appears not to have been an 
exception ; —the vestiges of its transformation are slight, indeed, 
and do not enable us to trace it through its various phases ; but, 
under the circumstances, they are sufficient to establish the fact 
that there was at least one intermediate form between the old 
story and the play which has come down to us." The mere fact 
of the Ghost not being mentioned in the original story, while he 
is introduced in both the elder play and in Shakespeare's, is 
good evidence of the accuracy of Mr. White's last inference. 
So, again, the name of Hamlet, formed by metathesis from the 
Amleth of Saxo Grammaticus, is first heard of as being in the 
old tragedy ; and it is worth notice that, in the story given in 
Belleforest, the counsellor is killed in a bed, not behind the 
arras. The change of the names of Corambis and Montano 
in ed. 1603 to those of Polonius and Reynaldo in ed. 1604 
has not beien satisfactorily explained. Corambis, a trisyllable, 
not only suits the metre in the mangled play, but also in 
the three instances in which the name of Polonius occurs 
in verse in Shakespeare's own tragedy. Hence it may be 
concluded that the great dramatist did not alter the former 
name on his own judgment, but that, for some mysterious 
reason, the change was made by the actors and inserted in the 
playhouse copy at some time previously to the appearance of 
the edition of 1604. 

Pa^e 70, line 7. Enlarged, — Although Roberts registered 
the copyright of the tragedy in 1602, he did not, so far as we 
know, print the work before 1604, and then with a note which 
appears to imply that the edition of 1603 was not " according to 
the true and perfect copy," but that the new one was " imprinted 
and enlarged to almost as much again as it was *' by the use of 
that copy. This impression was reissued in the following year, 
the title-page and a few leaves at the end, sigs. N. and O, being 
fresh printed, the sole alteration in the former being the sub- 
stitution of 1605 for 1604. If the initials I. R. are those, as is 
most likely, of James Roberts, a printer frequently employed by 
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Ling, there mast have been some friendly airangement between 
the two respecting the ownership of the copyright, which cer- 
tainly belonged to the latter, as zppcais from the entry on the 
books of the Stationers' Company of November, 1607, when he 
transferred his interest to Smeth^ck. This last-named pub- 
lisher, in whose hands the copyright remained until his death 
in 1642, issued two editions in Shakespeare's life-time, one 
without a date, the other published in the year 161 1. Another 
one, printed '^ for John Smithwicke," in 1609, is mentioned in 
the Variorum Shakespeare of 182 1, ii, 652, and there is reason 
for believing that an edition of that date was once, and perhaps 
is now, in existence^ for I have a copy of Grey's Notes on 
Hamlet, 1754, in which are manuscript marginalia of the last 
century distinctiy stated to be collations ''with the quarto of 
1609 and folio of 1664." 

Pagie 70, like ij. Admirably pourtro^ed hy Burbage. — ^This 
is ascertained from the very interestii^ and aMy written el^;y 
on Burbage, but there is no record of his treatment of the 
character, his delineation probably differing materially from that 
of modem actors. Stage tradition merely carries down the 
tricks of the profession, no actor entirely replacing another, and, 
in the case of Hamlet, hardly two of recent times, whose per- 
formances I have had the opportunity of witnessing, but who 
are or have been distinct in manner and expression, and even in 
idea. The frict appears to be that this tragedy offers a gpneater 
opportunity than any other for a variety of special interpretations 
on the stage, those being created by the individual actor's eleva- 
tion or depression of one or more of the hero's mental cha- 
racteristics. According to Downes, Sir William Davenant, 
^^ having seen Mr. Taylor of the Black-Fryars Company act it, 
who, being instructed by the author, Mr. Shaksepeur, taught Mr. 
Betterton in every particle of it," Roscius Anglicanus, 1708. 
Shakespeare may have given hints to Burbage, but Taylor 
did not undertake the part until after the author's decease. See 
Wright*s Historia Histrionica, 1699, P* 4* ^^ appears from a 
stage-direction in the quarto of 1603 that, in Burbage's time, 
Ophelia in act iv., sc. 5, came on the stage playing upon a lute. 
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no doubt accompanying herself on that instrument when singing 
the snatches of the ballads. " Enter Ofelia playing on a lute, 
and her haire downe singing," ed. 1603. No such direction 
occurs in the other quartos, >yhile the folio has merely, — " Enter 
Ophelia distracted." 

Pa^e yoy lifie 23. The once popular stage-trick, — There is a 
graphic description of the incident in a Frenchman's account of 
the tragedy as performed at Covent Garden in Kemble's 
time, 181 1, "it is enough to mention the grave-diggers 
to awaken in France the cry of rude and barbarous 
taste, and were I to say how the part is acted it might 
be still worse ; —after beginning their labour and breaking 
ground for a grave, a conversation begins between the 
two grave-diggers ;— the chief one takes off his coat, folds it 
carefully and puts it by in a safe corner ; then, taking up his 
pick-axe, spits in his hand, gives a stroke or two, talks, stops, 
strips off his waistcoat still talking, folds it with great deli- 
beration and nicety and puts it with the coat, then an under- 
waistcoat, still talking, another and another ; — I counted seven 
or eight each folded and unfolded very leisurely in a manner 
always different, and with gestures faithfully copied from 
nature ;— the British public enjoys this scene excessively, and 
the pantomimic variations a good actor knows how to in- 
troduce in it are sure to be vehemently applauded." A 
similar piece of buffoonery was practised at the perform- 
ance of the Duchess of Malfi, certainly produced before 
March, 16 19, for when the Cardinal tells the Doctor to 
put off his gown, the latter, according to the stage-direction 
in ed. 1708, "puts off his four cloaks one after another." 
A traditional usage of this kind belonging in all probability to 
Shakespeare's own time, should not be lightly discontinued ; but 
care should be taken to distinguish it from those which resulted 
solfely from the exigencies created by the poverty of the ancient 
stage. We may rely upon it that it was to these and not to 
Shakespeare's voluntary election that Hamlet is made to 
terminate the third act by the removal of the body of 
Polonius, a proceeding which was adopted through the 
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a careful examination of every a.vailable copy satisfied me long 
ago (modem folio edition of Shakespeare) that this is not the case. 
It, however, elicited the singular fact that, while all the copies 
of the impression lastly above-noticed exactly correspond, no 
two of the other could be found which contained precisely the 
same text, although evidently printed from one set of forms: 
Since the discovery of the limitation of the impressions, 
the perplexing difficulty so created has been solved by 
Dr. Aldis Wright's acute theory that the corrections were 
made belore the sheets were all worked off, and that the 
corrected and uncorrected sheets were bound up indis- 
criminately. It was usual to keep standing forms to an 
almost incredible extent, and, " in terten orders concerning 
printing" in the Registers of the Stationers' Company, an 
attempt was made lo put a stop to the practice by directing 
" that no formes of letters be kept standinge to the prejudice of 
woorkemen at any tyme." There is a fine copy of the Pide Bull 
edition at Gorhambury, the seat of the Earl of Verulam, which 
corresponds in some respects with an imperfect copy at Hoi- 
lingbury Copse, and in others with the British Museum perfect 
copy. It is obvious that both the quartos were printed from 
transcripts made either by some illiterate person, or by one who 
wrote very unintelligibly, and it would appear from the concur- 
rence of some obvious misprints that both editions were derived 
from the same source. 

Page 7j, line 7. Pericles.— Ho mention of this play has been 
discovered in any book or manuscript dated previously to the 
year 1608. The statement that there was an edition of Pimlyco 
or Runne Red-Cap, issued in 1596, is inconsistent with the 
original entry of that tract on the Registers of the Stationers' 
Company under the date of April the 15th, 1609. 

Page 7j, line 7. At the Globe T/uatr-e.— George Wilkins, 
probably the dramatist of that name, made up a novel from 
Twyne's Patterne of Paineful Adventures, and from Pericles as 
acted at the Globe Theatre in 1608. It was published in that 
year under the title of,— " The Painfull Adventures of Pericles 
Prince of Tyre. Being the tnie History- of the Play ol Pericles, 
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Seneca read by candle light yeeldes manie good sentences, as 
Bloud is a de^^er^ and so foorth : and if you intreate him faire 
in a frostie morning, he will affoord you whole Hamlets^ I 
should say handfuUs of tragical speaches," Nash's Epistle to 
the Gentlemen Students of both Universities prefixed to 
Greene's Menaphon, 1 589, first edition, the statement of there 
having been a previous one being erroneous. Another 
allusion occurs in Lodge's Wits Miserie, 1596, p. 56, — "and 
though this fiend be begotten of his fathers own blood yet 
is he different from his nature, and were he not sure that 
jealousie could not make him a cuckold, he had long since 
published him for a bastard ; — you shall know him by this, he is 
a foule lubber, his tongue tipt with lying, his heart steeled 
against charity; he walks for the most part in black under 
colour of gravity and looks as pale as the visard of the ghost 
which cried so miserally at the Theator like an oister wife, 
Hamlet^ revenue P Again, in Decker's Satiromastix, 1602, — 
^^Asini, Wod I were hang'd if I can call you any names but 
Captaine and Tucca. — Tuc, No, fye'st my name's Hamlet^ 
revenue : — Thou hast been at Parris Garden, hast not ? — Hor. 
Yes, Captaine, I ha plaide Zulziman there ; " with which may be 
compared another passage in Westward Hoe, 1607, — "I, but 
when light wives make heavy husbands, let these husbands play 
mad Hamlet^ and crie reveng^eP So, likewise, in Rowlands' 
Night Raven, 1620, a scrivener, who has his cloak and hat 
stolen from him, exclaims, — " I will not cry Hamlet^ revenge my 
greeves." There is also reason to suppose that another 
passage in the old tragedy of Hamlet is alluded to in Armin's 
Nest of Ninnies, 1608, — "ther are, as Hamlet sayes, things 
cald whips in store," a sentence which seems to have been well- 
known and popular, for it is partially cited in the Spanish 
Tragedie, 1592, and in the First Part of the Contention, 1594. 
It seems, however, certain that all the passages . above quoted 
refer to a drama of Hamlet anterior to that by Shakespeare, 
and the same which is recorded in Henslowe's Diary as having 
been played at Newington in 1594 by "my Lord Admeralle 
and my lorde Chamberlen men,— 9 of June, 1594, receved at 
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merry play to make a man weep ? O, replied the other, who 
can hold from weeping to see a magistrate so abused? The 
jest will take those who have seene these two plaies," Booke of 
Bulls baited with two Centuries of bold Jests and nimble Lies, 
1636. 

Pa^e 7j, line 21, The first edition, — Printed in 1609, "as it 
hath been divers and sundry times acted by his Maiesties 
Servants at the Globe on the Banck-side." It was published 
before the fifth of May in that year, 1609, for I have seen a copy 
with an owner's autograph written on that day. The copies of 
this edition vary from each other in some important readings, 
and there are two impressions of 1609 distinguishable from each 
other by having variations in the device of the first capital letter 
in the text. A third edition was issued in 161 1, "printed at 
London by S.S.," a surreptitious and badly printed copy with 
numerous typographical errors. There is a rather curious 
peculiarity in the title-pages of the two earliest editions, the 
Christian name of the author being divided from his surname 
by a printer's device of two small leaves. 

Page 7J, line 28, The poefs share, — Dryden, writing about 
the year 1680, expressly states that Pericles was the earliest 
dramatic production of our national poet,-—" Shakespear's own 
muse her Pericles first bore,=the Prince of Tyre was elder than 
the Moore." If this were really the case, the Globe play of 1608 
must of course have been a revival of a much earlier work ; but 
Dryden, as appears from several of his notes, was very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the history of the Elizabethan drama, 
so that his statement, or rather possibly his opinion, on this sub- 
ject cannot be implicitly relied upon. Thus, for example, in one 
place he decisively states Othello to have been Shakespeare's 
last play, whereas it is now well-known to have been in ex- 
istence more than eleven years before his death. 

Pagre 7^, line 6, Although successful— Th\% fact may be in- 
ferred from the entry in the Stationers' Registers of 1608, to 
Edward Blount of " his copie by the lyke aucthoritie, a booke 
called Anthony and Cleopatra." The " like authority " refers to 
the sanction of Sir George Buck and the Company, as appears 
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from the previous entrj' in the register, so that Blount was no 
doubt in possession of the copyright of the authentic play. If 
he printed it in 1608, no copy of the impression is now known 
to exist, the earliest edition which has been preserved being that 
in the collective edition of 1623, of which Blount was one of the 
publishers. It is not likely to have been printed separately by 
Blount, for it is included in the list of tragedies ** as are not for- 
merly entred to other men " in the entry of the copyright of the 
folio of 1623. An entry might be forgotten, while an edition 
would have been almost certain to be recollected. 

Pas^e ydy line 7. —Did not equal, — This may be gathered 
from the rarity of contemporary allusions to it. The only 
extrinsic notice of the tragedy during the author's life-time that 
I have met with, is a curious one in Anton's Philosophers 
Satyrs, 16 16, where the latter poet blames ladies for encouraging 
the performance of so vicious a drama by their presence. 

Pa^e 7^, line 20. An edition of the old play. — Under the 
following title,- "The first and second Part of the troublesome 
Raigne of John King of England. With the discouerie of 
King Richard Cordelions Base sonne (vulgarly named, the 
Bastard Fawconbridge :) Also, the death of King John at 
Swinstead Abbey. As they were ^sundry times) lately acted by 
the Queenes Maiesties Players. Written by W. Sh. Imprinted 
at London by Valentine Simmes for John Helme, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Saint Dunstons Churchyard in Fleetestreet. 
161 1." The publisher of this edition either intentionally altered 
the statement, made in 1591, that the drama had been 
" publicly acted in the City of London," or followed the title- 
page of some now unknown impression which may have ap- 
peared between the year of the first publication and the death 
of Queen Elizabeth. The retention of the word Queenes 
favours the latter supposition. 

Page 76, line 26, Was acted.— In the little thin folio manu- 
script pamphlet which Forman calls, ** The Bock of plaies 
and notes thereof per Formans for common poUicie," there are 
notes of the performances of four plays, namely, — i. Cymbe- 
line, undated; 2. Macbeth, on Saturday, April the 20th, 161 1 ; 
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3. A play on the history of Richard the Second, on Tuesday, 
April the 30th, 161 1 ; 4. The Winter's Tale, on Wednesday, 
May the 15th, 161 1. In the original manuscript, the year 16 10 
is given as the date of the second theatrical visit, but, as there 
must be an oversight either in the note of the year or in that of 
the day of the week, it seems most likely that all the dramas 
above mentioned were seen by P'orman about the same time, 
and that the error lies in the former record. The tragedy held 
its place afterwards at the City theatre, as appears from a list 
of ** some of the most ancient plays that were played at 
Blackfriars," MS. dated 1660. 

Pag^e 76, line 28, — A graphic account — This is the earliest 
distinct notice of the tragedy which has been discovered, so that 
it must have been written at some time between March, 1603, 
and April, 161 1, for there is the all but certainty that it was 
produced after the accession of James. The allusion to the 
" two-fold balls and treble sceptres," and the favourable delinea- 
tion of the character of Banquo, appear sufficient to establish 
the accuracy of this conclusion. It may also be thought pro- 
bable that Macbeth was written and acted before the year 1607, 
from an apparent reference to Banquo's ghost in the comedy of 
the Puritan, 1607,--" we'll ha' the ghost i' th' white sheet sit at 
upper end o' th' table." All deductions, however, of this kind 
are to be cautiously received, for it is of course possible that 
the incident referred to may have been originally introduced in 
the older play on the subject. A similar observation will apply 
to a passage in the Knight of the Burning Pestle, 161 1, 
where the probability of the allusion is somewhat marred 
by the reference to a whispering tale. The story of Macbeth 
had been introduced on the English stage at least as early 
as the year 1600, for, in that year, Kempe, the actor, in 
his Nine Daies Wonder performed in a Daunce from Lon- 
don to Norwich, thus alludes to some play on the subject, — 
" still the search continuing, I met a proper upright youth, onely 
for a little stooping in the shoulders, all hart to the heele, a penny 
poet, whose first making was the miserable stolne story of Mac- 
doel, or Macdobeth, or Macsome-what, for I am sure a Mac it was, 
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though I never had the maw to see it." The concluding words 
clearly imply that Kemp alluded to some piece that had been 
represented on the stage. 

P(tQe 77, line 7. On horseback, — Most probably on hobby- 
horses, for it is hardly possible that there could have been room 
on the stage of the Globe Theatre for the introduction of living 
animals. 

Page yS, line j. The Winter^ s Tale. — In the office-book of 
Sir Henry Herbert is the following curious and interesting 
entry, — " For the king's players ; —an olde playe called Winter's 
Tale, formerly allowed of by Sir George Bucke, and likewyse by 
mee on Mr. Hemmings his vvorde that there was nothing prophane 
added or reformed, thogh the allowed booke was missinge ; and 
therefore I returned itt without a fee, this 19 of August, 1623," ap. 
Malone, ed. 1790, p. 226. Now Sir George Buck obtained a 
reversionary grant of the office of the Master of the Revels in 
1603, expectant on the death of Tylney, who died in October, 
1 610; but did not really succeed to the office, as is shown by 
documents at the Rolls, before August, 16 10, in short, a few 
weeks previously to the decease of Tylney. Sir George, as 
Deputy to the Master, licensed plays for publication years 
previously, as appears from several entries in the books of the 
Stationers' Company ; and that he could also have licensed them 
for acting would seem clear from the above entry, the words 
" likewyse by mee " showing that the comedy had been allowed 
by Herbert before he had succeeded to the office of Master. In 
the absence of any direct evidence to the contrary, it seems, 
however, unnecessary to suggest that the Winter's Tale was one 
of the dramas that passed under Buck's review during the 
tenancy of Tylney in the office ; and it may fairly, at present, be 
taken for granted that the comedy was not produced until after 
the month of August, 1610. This date is sanctioned, if not con- 
firmed, by the allusion to the song of U lioop^ do me no harm^ 
good man, the music to which was published by William 
Corkine, as one of his "private inventions," in his Ayres to 
Sing and Play to the Lute and Basse Violl, fol. Lond. 16 10. 

Page 7<?, line 2j. Cymbeline. — The tragedy is called 
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" Cymbeline King of Britaine " in the list prefixed to the first 
folio, 1623. It may be just worth notice that a cavern near 
Tenby, that might be passed in a walk to Milford, known as 
Hoyle's Mouth, has been suggested as the prototype of the cave 
of Bdarius. This appears to be absurd, but if the London 
players were ever in Wales in the time of Shakespeare, it is not 
unlikely that the great dramatist had travelled as far as 
Milford Haven, for writers seldom praise localities they 
have never seen. Perhaps some one will kindly tell me if 
the early corporate records of Milford are preserved, and if they 
contain any notices of players' visits. At the same time, it is to 
be recollected that Milford Haven was, in Shakespeare's time, a 
harbour of national importance widely known to the public, so 
that in this way the commendation bestowed upon it by the poet 
may be accounted for. 

Pa^e 7p, line 2. The month of FormatCs death. — The day 
of his burial is thus recorded in the beautifully written ancient 
register of St. Mary's, Lambeth, — "A. D. 161 1, September 12 ; 
Simon Forman gent." 

Pa^e 7p, line 4. And the Court, — That the Tempest was 
originally produced before the Court may perhaps be inferred 
from the introduction of the Masque and from the circumstance 
that Robert Johnson, one of the King's Musicians, was the com- 
poser of the music to Full Fathom Five and Where the Bee 
Sucksy the melodies of which, though re-arranged, are preserved 
in Wilson's Cheerful Ayres or Ballads set for three Voices, 4to, 
Oxford, 1660. Johnson is mentioned, in the accounts of the 
Treasurer of the Chamber for the year 161 6, as "one of his 
Majesties Musicions for the lutes " ; and his name occurs as 
"one of his Majesties musitians" in a manuscript in the Lord 
Chamberlain's Office, dated June 22nd, 2 Charles I. Mr. 
Alfred Roffe has pretty well demonstrated that the melodies in 
Wilson's book above alluded to were the original ones by 
Johnson. "It seemed to be very unlikely," he observes, *' that, 
if Dr. Wilson had newly composed these songs, he should put 
the name of Robert Johnson to them simply because he also 
had once composed the same words. That Dr. Wilson by set 
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merely meant arranged, seems to be raised into something like 
certainty by examining his title-page more carefully, — Cheerful 
Ayres or Ballads first composed for one single voice and since 
set for three voices. Thus, it would appear that the work 
consists of what we should now call Son^s, harmonized for 
three voices^ and that Dr. Wilson retained, to five out of some 
seventy songs, the names of Robert Johnson and of Nicholas 
Laniere, for the very simple reason that the melodies were theirs,^^ 

Pa^e 7g, line j. The First of November. — The notice of 
the performance of the Tempest in November, i6i i, is not to 
be lightly rejected. If the record of it now in existence is 
really a forgery, it is one framed by the most consummate in- 
genuity, widely different from the Revels' notices of 1604-5, 
which are clumsy and evident deceptions so far as the writing 
is concerned ; but if both are forgeries, they must have been 
suggested by some old transcripts. Malone was certainly 
acquainted with the lists many years before the period to which 
the forgeries can be attributed. Speaking of the Tempest, in 
the Account of the Incidents, 1809, p. 39, he distinctly says, — 
** I know that it had a being and a name in the autumn of 161 1." 
Malone was not the kind of critic to use these decisive words, 
unless he had possessed absolute contemporary evidence of the 
fact. 

Page 7p, line 10, With success. — Dryden gives us two 
interesting pieces of information respecting the comedy of the 
Tempest, — the first, that it was acted at the Blackfriars' 
Theatre ; the second, that it was successful. His words are, 
— " the play itself had formerly been acted with success in the 
Black-Fryers," Preface to the Tempest, or the Enchanted 
Island, a Comedy, as it is now Acted at his Highness the Duke 
of York's Theatre, ed. 1670. This probably means that the 
comedy was originally produced at the Blackfriars' Theatre, 
after the Children had left that establishment. The Tempest 
is alluded to in a list of *' some of the most ancient plays that 
were played at Blackfriars," a manuscript dated in December, 
1660. It is not at all improbable that the conspicuous position 
assigned to this comedy in the first folio is a testimony to its 
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popularity. That situation is unquestionably no evidence of its 
place in the chronological order. 

Pa^e 7p, line 12, In the year idij,— It has been thought 
that Ben Jonson alludes to the Tempest and the Winter's Tale 
in the following passage in the Induction to his Bartholomew 
Fair, first acted in the year 16 14, which is thus printed in the 
original edition of the play that appeared in i63i,the distinctions 
of italics and capital letters not being peculiar to this quotation, 
and therefore of little value in the consideration of the opinion 
respecting the allusion, " If there be never a Servant-monster 
i' the Fair^ who can help it, he says ? nor a nest of Anticks ? 
He is loth to make nature afraid in his P/ayes, like those that 
beget Tales, Tempests, and such like Drolleries^ As the 
Tempest and the Winter's Tale were both acted at Court 
shortly before the production of Bartholomew Fair, and were 
probably then in great estimation with the public, there would 
be some grounds for the conjecture that Shakespeare's plays are 
here alluded to, were it not for the circumstance that Jonson can 
hardly be considered to refer to regular dramas. In the comedy 
of Bartholomew Fair, he ridicules those primitive dramatic 
exhibitions, which, known as motions or puppet-shows, were 
peculiar favourites with the public at that festival. In some of 
these, tempests and monsters were introduced, as in the motion 
of Jonah and the Whale. The ** nest of anticks," which is 
supposed to allude to the twelve satyrs who are introduced at 
the sheep-shearing festival, does not necessarily refer even to 
the spurious kind of drama here mentioned. The " Servant- 
monster,*' and the " nest of anticks," may merely mean in- 
dividual exhibitions. If the latter really does relate to a 
dramatic representation, it may very likely be in allusion to 
the fantastic characters so frequently introduced in the masques 
of that period ; but the context seems to imply that Jonson is 
referring to devices exhibited at the fair. 

P^l^e 80, line 14. In a noble Jolio, — The publication of the 
collective edition of the plays, in the latter part of the year 
1623, was nearly, if not quite, the termination of all that has 
descended to us of the authentic history of the literary career of 
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the great dramatist. No vestige of any of the manuscripts, or 
of the theatrical copies of the printed editions used in the 
compilation of that volume, are now known to be in existence ; 
but there is one later impression, the second quarto of Othello, 
which has traces of the use of an independent version. It may 
fairly be doubted if the editor or printer of that quarto had 
access to the author's manuscript, but it is, at all events, certain 
that there is no other edition of any portion of Shakespeare's 
works issued after the year 1630, which has the slightest claim to 
be of any authority for the genuineness of the text The same ob- 
servation will apply to all quotations from Shakespeare, either 
in print or manuscript, and to written annotations, that cannot 
be assigned to an earlier period. Most of them are worse than 
useless even as curiosities. 

Page 80y line ig, Julius CcBsar,—Thttt is supposed to be a 
possibility, derived from an apparent reference to it in Weever's 
Mirror of Martyrs, that this tragedy was in existence as early as 
the year 1599, for although that work was not published till 
1 60 1, the author distinctly tells his dedicatee that " this poem, 
which I present to your learned view, some two yeares agoe was 
made fit for the print." The subject was then, however, a 
favourite one for dramatic composition, and inferences from such 
premises must be cautiously received. Shakespeare's was, 
perhaps, not the only drama of the time to which the lines of 
Weever were applicable. The more this species of evidence is 
studied, the more is one inclined to follow Professor Delius 
in being sceptical as to its efficacy. Plays on the history 
of Julius Caesar are mentioned in Gosson's Schoole of Abuse, 
1579; the Third Blast of Retrait fi-om Plaies, 1580; Hens- 
lowe's Diary, 1594, 1602 5 Mirrour of Policie, 1598 ; Heywood's 
Apology for Actors, 1612; and there was a French tragedy 
on the subject published at Paris in 1578, A play called Caesars 
Tragedye, acted before Prince Charles, the Lady Elizabeth, and 
the Elector Palatine, in the earlier part of the year 161 3, is 
reasonably considered to have been Shakespeare's tragedy. 

Pas^e 81 y line J. Upon an old Comedy.^The earliest notice 
of this play yet discovered occurs in the Registers of the 
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Stationers' Company on May the 2nd, 1 594, when there was 
entered to a printer named Short, " a booke intituled a plesant 
conceyted hystorie called the Tayminge of a Shrowe," the 
published worlc bearing the title of,— "A Pleasant Conceited 
Historic called the Taming of a Shrew, as it was sundry times 
acted by the Right honorable the Earle of Pembrook his 
servants. Primed at London by Peter Short, and are to be sold 
by Cutbert Burbie, at his shop at the RoyaU Exchange, 1594." 
A reprint of this edition was published by Burby in 1596, in 
which year the play is thus alluded to by Sir John Harington,— 
" for the shrewd wife, read the booke of Taming a Shrew, which 
hath made a number of us so perfect, that now every one can 
rule a shrew in our country save he that hath her," Metamor- 
phosis of Ajax, 1596. Burby retained his interest in the comedy 
until 1607, when the copyright was transferred to Ling, who 
issued a third edition of the play in that year. This last-named 
puUisher shortly afterwards transferred his interest to John 
Smethwicl;, who, so far as is at present known, never republished 
the older comedy, and it is by no means impossible that, in 1607, 
he bad become the proprietor of Shakespeare's drama, and con- 
sidered it advisable to purchase Linge's right in the other work, 
the similarity of title obviously rendering it in some degree a 
rival publication. In support of this opinion, it is to be re- 
marked that the Taming of the Shrew is not included in the list 
of those plays which, in 1623, had not been "entered to other 
men," and that Smethwick was one of the proprietors of the 
first folio and also the publisher of a later quarto edition of 
Shakespeare's comedy which appeared in 1631, "as it was 
acted by his Majesties Servants at the Biacke Friers and the 
Globe." 

Page Si, line 4. Some time before. — There is a passage in 
Greene's Menaphon, 1589, nearly identical with a line in the 
Taming of a Shrew, but similarities of this description are 
rarely of value in a question of date. It is obvious to be as 
likely for the author of the comedy to have had Greene's words 
in his recollection, as for the latter to have quoted from the 
play. 
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Page 81^ line /j. Solely of conjecture,—li is true that 
Rowlands, in his Whole Crew of Kind Gossips, 1609, makes a 
would-be Petruchio say, in reference to his wife,— "The chiefest 
Art I have I will bestow — About a worke cald taming of the 
Shrow," ap. Ingleby's Centurie of Prayse, ed. 1879, p. 85; 
but the language does not appear sufficiently precise to 
warrant the conclusion that the author intended a reference to 
Shakespeare's comedy. If he had contemplated such an allu- 
sion, it is most probable that the name of the play would have 
been given in Italics, the titles of songs alluded to in the same 
poem being so distinguished. 

Page 81 i line 26, Wincot — The ancient provincial name of 
the small village of Wilmecote, about three miles from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. It is spelt both Wincott and Wilmcott in the 
same entry in the Sessions Book for 1642, MS. County 
Records, Warwick ; and Wincott in a record of 32 Elizabeth 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Marian Racket, described as the fat 
ale-wife of this hamlet, was probably a real character, as well 
as Stephen Sly, old John Naps, Peter Turf, and Henry 
Pimpernell. The documentary evidence respecting the 
inferior classes of society, especially at so early a period, 
is at all times brief and difficult of access ; but the opinion 
here expressed with regard to the truthfulness of the names 
referred to may be said to be all but confirmed by the discovery 
of contemporary notices of Stephen Sly, who is described as a 
" servant to William Combe," and who is several times 
mentioned in the records of Stratford-on-Avon as having taken 
an active part in the disputes which arose on the attempted 
enclosures of common lands, acting, of course, under the 
directions of his master. In a manuscript written in 161 5 he 
is described as a labourer, but he seems to have been one of a 
superior class, for his house " Steeven Slye house," is alluded to 
in the parish register of Stratford of the same year, as if it 
were of some slight extent. The locality of Wincot was long 
recognised as the scene of Christopher Sly's fondness of 
potations. When, in 1658, Sir Aston Cockayn addressed some 
lines to one Clement Fisher, of that village, hrs theme solely 
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refers to tlie Wincot ale and to its power over the tinker of the 
comedy. 

PoRt Si, line 36. Christopher .S"^.— The Christian as well as 
the surname of this personage are taken from the older play, 
but there was a Christopher Sly who was a contemporary of 
Shakespeare's at Stratford>on-Avon, and who is mentioned in 
Greene's manuscript Diary under the date of March the 2nd, 
1615-6. This is a singular coincidence, even if it be not con- 
sidered a shght indication that the author of the Taming of a 
Shrew may have been a Warwickshire man. 

Pa^e Si, line g. MHl.—Ttii% anecdote was first published 
by Capell in the following terms,— " Wincot is in Stratford's 
vicinity, where the memory of the ale-house subsists still ; and 
the tradition goes that 'twas resorted to by Shakespeare for the 
sake of diverting himself with a fool who belong'd to a neigh- 
bouring mill," Notes to the Taming of the Shrew, ed, 1780, p, 
26. Warton merely says " that the house kept by our genial 
hostess still remains, but is al present a mill." According to an 
unpublished letter of Warton's, written in 1790, he derived his 
information from what was told him, when a boy, by Francis 
Wise, an eminent Oxford scholar, who went purposely to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon about the year 1740 to collect materials respecting 
the personal history of Shakespeara Warton's own words may 
be worth giving,—" My note about Wilnecote I had from Mr. 
Wise, Radclivian librarian, a most accurate and inquisitive 
literary antiquary, who, about tifly years ago, made a journey to 
Stratford and its environs to pick up anecdotes about Shake- 
speare, many of which he told me ; but which I, being then very 
young, perhaps heard very carelessly and have long fotgott ; — 
this I much r^trett, for I am sure he told me many curious 
thii^ about Shakespeare ;— he was an old man when I was a 
boy in this college i — the place is Wylmecote, the mill, or Wilni- 
cote, near Stratford not Tamworth*, 31 March, 179a There 
may be some truth in the anecdote as related by Capell, but the 
other account is obviously confused and inaccurate. Both the 
ale-house and the mill had disappeared before Warton's time. 
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Page 83^ line 10, Some of the historical incidents, -StvtxdX 
dramas on historical events of the reign of Henry the Eighth 
were produced in England in the time of Shakespeare. In the 
years 1601 and 1602, the subject attained a singular popularity 
in the hands of Henslowe*s company. In June of the former 
year Henry Chettle was engaged in the composition of a play 
called Cardinal Wolse/s Life, which was produced with great 
magnificence so far as r^ards the apparel of the performers, by 
the Earl of Nottingham's players, in the following August. An 
entry of ;£2i for velvet, satin, and taffeta, proves, regard being 
had to the then value of money, how expensively the characters 
in the play were attired. This drama was so successful that it 
was immediately followed by another entitled the Rising 
or the First part of Cardinal Wolsey, in the composition 
of which no fewer than four writers, Drayton, Chettle, 
Munday, and Wentworth Smith, were engaged. It seems 
to have been licensed in September, 1601, as ^*the remainder 
of CamowUe WoUseye," words which imply that it was con- 
sidered supplementary to Chettle's first play on the subject. 
The amendment of the First Part in 1602 was immediately 
followed by the appearance of a continuation in which Will 
Summers, the celebrated jester, was introduced. The name of 
the author of this Second Part is not stated, but it is not im- 
possible that it was written by Samuel Rowley, who had been 
attached to Henslowe's company as early as the year 1599. 
Certain it is that the character of Summers is a prominent one 
in that author's vulgar comedy of When You See Me You Know 
Me, published by Butter in 1605, and entered on the roisters 
of the Stationers' Company in February, 1604-5, as " the enter- 
lude of K. Henry the 8th." Butter's several reprints, his interest 
in the copyright until 1639, taken in conjunction with the 
statement in those registers under the date of November 
the 8th, 1623, decisively prove that the entry last quoted 
does not refer to Shakespeare's play. According to a manu* 
script on the state of Ireland, written about the year 1604, 
there is the following passage, — " The Earl of Kildare died in 
prison in England, where he lived a long time, and his brothers 
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''as yt was lately acted by the Lcrd rharr.Vrieyn bis ser- 
▼antes.* The drama of Lord CraciveS was attriboied to 
Shakespeare by the pabiisher of the third fclio in 1664, bat it is 
hardly necessary to observe that it has no prctettskxis to the 
claim of so high a disdnctioo. 

Pa^f Sjf line 14. Any other reirmblamce,— Excepttng that 
both were framed with a view to spectacular display, as appears 
from the accounts of the firc^ and 60m the daborate stage- 
directions in the first edidon of Shakespeare's drama, the 
somewhat irr^;ular construction of the latter may be attributed 
to the circumstance of some of the inddcuts bdng practicaDy 
wbservient to the accessories of the stage. 

Pa^e Sj, line 20. In the character of the Fool.—lx. is difficult 
to place any other interpretation on the lines respecting the rep- 
robates in the contemporary ballad on the conflagration, which 
was evidently written by an eye-witness. The meaning appears 
to be that Condell was so admirable in the part of the Qown, 
probably either Will Summers or Patch, that even those who 
were intoxicated on the previous day, fuUy appreciated his per- 
formance. This fact tends to invest the general subject in greater 
perplexity than ever, the Prologue to Shakespeare's Henry the 
Kif(hth apparently seeming to point so distinctly to All Is True 
Ai the second title of his play. It is, however, to be observed 
that the coincidence may possibly be accounted for by the pre- 
valent idea, in those days, that the announcement of the truth 
of dramatic incidents was attractive to the public. 
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Page 8j, line 23. TJie Prologue.— -TYi^x^ has been a sugges- 
tion that the writer of this Prologue was referring to Rowley's 
production on the same reign a drama in which no regard is 
paid to chronological order or accuracy. In the latter play, 
certainly a "merry bawdy one," Summers, the jester, a promi- 
nent character is a ** fellow in a long motley coat, guarded with 
yellow," and the noise of targets was heard in a street brawl in 
which the King is vigorously engaged in combat with a ruffian 
named Black Will. As, however, Rowley's play belonged to a 
rival theatre, it is more likely that the Prologue refers to a 
drama containing similar incidents, perhaps that which was in 
the course of performance on the day of the fire. 

Page 8jy line 28, This theory of a late date, — There does 
not appear to be any plausible reason for attributing the compo- 
sition of Henry the Eighth to the reign of Elizabeth, excepting 
that the prejudices and affections of that sovereign are thought 
to have been consulted, and that she is alluded to, in the 
warmest terms of respectful regard, as a blessing to the land 
which shall affectionately preserve her memory, and as a gem 
which enlightens England. But the prejudices of Elizabeth may 
have been the prejudices of Shakespeare, and surely the poet's 
gratitude to one who was, as we know by the irrefragable testi- 
monies of Chettle and Jonson, his kind patron, may have occa- 
sioned those graceful compliments. All evidence here points to 
the belief that Shakespeare was, in this^ase, the grateful eulogizer 
of the friendly dead, not the flatterer of the powerful living. It 
is a mere gratuitous conjecture that the allusions in Cranmer's 
prophecy are insertions made in that speech after the death of 
Elizabeth, who, moreover, would hardly have considered the 
subsequent notice of an aged princess neutralised by the pre- 
vious flattery, or have relished the reference to her own decease. 
The known character of that sovereign leads us to believe that 
either of these allusions would have been most distasteful to her. 
Again, that the play, as we now have it, was not written until 
1606, may be gathered from the reference to the new nations, 
which is believed to refer to the American colonies, the settle- 
ment and chartering of which but then commenced. There is 
another possible evidence in the allusion to the strange Indian. 
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In 161 1 y Harley and Nicolas, the commanders of two vessels in 
an expedition to New England, returned to this country, bring- 
ing with them five savages. One of these, who was named, 
Epenow, remained in England until 1614, was distinguished for 
his stature, and publicly exhibited in various parts of London. 

Pa^e 84^ line 6. A free offspring of the ear, — Or, to use Mr. 
Spedding's admirable language in one of the best paragraphs 
ever penned in Shakespearean criticism, — ** the careless metre 
which disdains to produce its harmonious effects by the ordinary 
devices, yet is evidently subject to a master of harmony." 
Shakespeare probably wrote verse with greater ease than prose. 
It can hardly be said that any species of dramatic metre had 
then taken an absolute form by precedent : and even if it 
had, the metrical ear, which, like that for music, is a natural 
gift, must, in his case, have revolted from a subjection to normal 
restrictions. 

Page 84^ line 10. By this disagreeable innovation.— Thex^ 
are several critics who take another view, and, relying chiefly on 
metrical percentages, would have us believe that all speeches 
redolent with this peculiarity must have been written by one or 
other of those later contemporaries of Shakespeare who were 
specially addicted to its use. In this way students who belong 
to an older school are literally petrified by the announcement 
that Wolse/s celebrated &rewell to all his greatness, as well as 
a large part of the scene in which it occurs, are henceforth to be 
considered the composition of some other author. So also, by the 
like process of reasoning, must the last speeches of Buckingham, 
as exquisitely touching as any in Shakespeare, the death scene 
of Katharine, the magnificent dialogue between Wolsey and 
Cromwell, and Cranmer's prophecy, be eliminated from his 
works. It is true that in Henry the Eighth there is much un- 
welcome variation from the poet's usual diction, but surely the 
play as a whole will commend itself to most readers as one of 
the finest examples of the consecutive power of Shakespeare's 
genius. Henry the Eighth was very likely tampered with to 
some extent by the players or inferior writers for the theatre 
previously to its appearance in its present form, but any 
theory in advance of this probability is, to say the least, perilous. 
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The last epithet I would venture, in all humility, to confer on 
the favourite hjrpothesis which presents Fletcher with a con- 
siderable share of the authorship. This theory necessarily 
involves a question of the capacity of that writer to have com- 
posed the portions of the drama assigned to his pen. Upon 
this subject, the opinion of a living poet of high genius, who has 
made the works of Fletcher, as well as those of Shakespeare, 
objects of special reflection, is of far more value than any that 
could here be independently offered. Mr. Swinburne expresses his 
absolute conviction that, much of the attributed work is beyond 
Fletcher's poetic reach ; Study of Shakespeare, 1880, p. 87. It is 
important to note that several of the advocates of the joint- 
authorship theory involuntarily raise suspicions of its validity. 
Thus, one of the ablest critics of the day, — the Rev. H. N. 
Hudson, of Boston, U.S.A., — while accepting the new theory, 
observes, in reference to some of the portions to be divorced 
from the works of Shakespeare, — " if Fletcher wrote the whole 
of these, he must have been, for the time, surprised out of 
himself, and lifted quite above his ordinary plane ; even the 
best that he does elsewhere giving no promise of such touches 
as we find here." 

Pa^e 8Sy line 2, Old Mr. Lowin. — It would seem, from a 
dialogue in the comedy of Knavery in all Trades, 1664, that 
Taylor and Pollard acted with Lowin in Henry the Eighth at an 
early period, but the notice must refer to the performances of it 
which took place some time after the death of the author. 
Shakespeare*s drama is alluded to amongst '* some of the most 
ancient plays that were played at Blackfriars," MS. dated 1660. 

Page <?5, line 8, Told by Fuller. — In his Worthies, ed. 
1662. " A company of little boyes were by their schoolmaster 
not many years since appointed to act the play of King Henry 
the Eighth, and one who had no presence, but an absence 
rather, as of a whyning voyce, puiling spirit, consumptionish 
body, was appointed to personate King Henry himselfe onely 
because he had the richest cloaths, and his parents the best 
people of the parish : but when he had spoke his speech rather 
like a mouse then a man, one of his fellow actors told him, — 
If you speake not Hoh with a better grace, your Parlia- 
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ment will not give you a penny of mony," old jest-book, 
MS. Sloane 3S4. There is another copy of the anecdote 
in the Fragmenta Aulica, 1662, and the vigour of the excla- 
mation long continued to be one of the professional tradi- 
tions. Like our stage Harry the Eighth, cry out, Hough ! 
Hough !" Memoirs of Tate Wilkinson, ed. 1790, i. 195, re- 
ferring to a period some time about the year 1758. 

Pa^t Sj, Urn 18. Good friend.' These lines are mentioned 
in Stew's Survey of London, ed 1720, ii. 91, as being on a tomb- 
stone at Covent Garden over the remains of a person who died 
in the year 1700. This is the earliest independent example of 
them that 1 have met with. I am told Chat more than one are 
to be seen in Warwickshire, and should feel particularly obliged 
by the communication of iheir dates. 
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HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

Correspondents would greatly oblige by kindly favouring me 
with their opinions upon the interpretation which I have ven- 
tured to give, at p. 182, of the lines in the ballad on the 
destruction of the Globe Theatre. There is naturally a 
solicitude respecting the validity of new expositions that lead 
to unexpected results. If I am correct in my reading of the 
poem, it follows, as a matter of course, that the theory, pre- 
viously accepted, on the authorship of the drama then in 
performance, is erroneous, and that Shakespeare's Henry the 
Eighth must be a later production. The following are the lines 
alluded to, — 

Out runne the knights, out runne the lords, 

And there was great adoe, 
Some lost their hatts, and some their swords ; 

Then out runne Burbidge too ; 
The riprobates, thoughe drunke on munday, 
Pray'dfor the Foole^ and Henry Condpe, 

Oh, sorrow, pittifull sorrow, 

And yet all this is true. 
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NORTH'S PLUTARCH. 



There is something very curious in the way in which early 
facts of critical importance are being continually overlooked, 
^neration after generation, although they may be almost before 
one's eyes in common or easily accessible books. Here have I 
had in my libr.iry for at least twenty years nearly all the old 
editions of North's translation of Plutarch's Lives, and during 
much of that period have every now and then referred to them 
with the view of ascertaining which was the special edition used 
by the great dramatist. Yet it was only the other day that I 
detected, in one of the best known parallel speeches, the only 
decisive evidence on the subject yet discovered. It does not 
indeed, absolutely terminate the enquiry, but ii restricts the 
further consideration of the question to very narrow limits. 

There being no record of Shakespeare's use of any particular 
impression, it follows that verbal tests are the only means of its 
identification. These are necessarily indefinite in all cases in 
which the variations between two editions could have been 
independently adopted by the poet himself. Thus, in the Life 
of Antonius, ed. 1595, p. 983, there is the genuine archaism, 
gailes, which is altered to cables in eds. 1603 and 1612 ; but it is 
obvious to be likely that Shakespeare might h.ive preferred the 
modem form when he adopted some of Plutarch's words in the 
speech of Menas to Pompey in Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii, 
sc. 7. Again, in the Life of Coriolanus, in the famous 
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speech of Volumnia,— " how much more unforlunately then 
all the women living," eds. 1595 and 1603, Shakespeare has 
merely put the line into a blank verse, one which almost 
necessitates the alteration of the fourth word to unfortunate^ 
which adjective happens to be found instead of the adverb 
in the 161 2 edition of Plutarch. Such examples as these are 
assuredly indecisive. What is required is an expression, peculiar 
to Shakespeare and to certain editions of the translation of 
Plutarch, one which could not be reasonably attributed to the 
independent fancy of the great dramatist. There is such an 
expression in the 1595 edition of the Life of Coriolanus, p. 248, 
— " if I had feared death, I would not have come hither to have 
put my life in hazard, but prickt forward with spiie^ and desire I 
have to be revenged of them that thus have banished me." 
Whoever compares this passage with the speech of Coriolanus 
in the tragedy, act iv., sc. 5, and is told that the word spite is 
omitted in the Plutarch editions of 1603 and 161 2, may be con- 
vinced that neither of those impressions was the one used by 
Shakespeare. 
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In 161 ly Harley and Nicolas^ the commanders of two vessels in 
an expedition to New England, returned to this country, bring- 
ing with them five savages. One of these, who was named, 
Epenow, remained in England until 161 4, was distinguished for 
his stature, and publicly exhibited in various parts of London. 

Pas^e 84^ line 6, A free offspring of the ear, — Or, to use Mr. 
Spedding's admirable language in one of the best paragraphs 
ever penned in Shakespearean criticism, — " the careless metre 
which disdains to produce its harmonious effects by the ordinary 
devices, yet is evidently subject to a master of harmony.'' 
Shakespeare probably wrote verse with greater ease than prose. 
It can hardly be said that any species of dramatic metre had 
then taken an absolute form by precedent : and even if it 
had, the metrical ear, which, like that for music, is a natural 
gift, must, in his case, have revolted from a subjection to normal 
restrictions. 

Page 84^ line 10. By this disas^reeable innovation, — There 
are several critics who take another view, and, relying chiefly on 
metrical percentages, would have us believe that all speeches 
redolent with this peculiarity must have been written by one or 
other of those later contemporaries of Shakespeare who were 
specially addicted to its use. In this way students who belong 
to an older school are literally petrified by the announcement 
that Wolse/s celebrated farewell to all his greatness, as well as 
a large part of the scene in which it occurs, are henceforth to be 
considered the composition of some other author. So also, by the 
like process of reasoning, must the last speeches of Buckingham, 
as exquisitely touching as any in Shakespeare, the death scene 
of Katharine, the magnificent dialogue between Wolsey and 
Cromwell, and Cranmer's prophecy, be eliminated from his 
works. It is true that in Henry the Eighth there is much un- 
welcome variation from the poet's usual diction, but surely the 
play as a whole will commend itself to most readers as one of 
the finest examples of the consecutive power of Shakespeare's 
genius. Henry the Eighth was very likely tampered with to 
some extent by the players or inferior writers for the theatre 
previously to its appearance in its present form, but any 
theory in advance of this probability is, to say the least, perilous. 
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The last epithet I would venture, in all humility, to confer on 
the favourite hjrpothesis which presents Fletcher with a con- 
siderable share of the authorship. This theory necessarily 
involves a question of the capacity of that writer to have com- 
posed the portions of the drama assigned to his pen. Upon 
this subject, the opinion of a living poet of high genius, who has 
made the works of Fletcher, as well as those of Shakespeare, 
objects of special reflection, is of far more value than any that 
could here be independently offered. Mr. Swinburne expresses his 
absolute conviction that, much of the attributed work is beyond 
Fletcher's poetic reach ; Study of Shakespeare, 1880, p. 87. It is 
important to note that several of the advocates of the joint- 
authorship theory involuntarily raise suspicions of its validity. 
Thus, one of the ablest critics of the day, — the Rev. H. N. 
Hudson, of Boston, U.S.A., — while accepting the new theory, 
observes, in reference to some of the portions to be divorced 
from the works of Shakespeare, — " if Fletcher wrote the whole 
of these, he must have been, for the time, surprised out of 
himself, and lifted quite above his ordinary plane ; even the 
best that he does elsewhere giving no promise of such touches 
as we find here." 

Pa^e Sj, line 2. Old Mr, Lawin.— It would seem, from a 
dialogue in the comedy of Knavery in all Trades, 1664, that 
Taylor and Pollard acted with Lowin in Henry the Eighth at an 
early period, but the notice must refer to the performances of it 
which took place some time after the death of the author. 
Shakespeare's drama is alluded to amongst " some of the most 
ancient plays that were played at Blackfriars," MS. dated 1660. 

Page <?j, line 8, Told by Fuller,— \xi his Worthies, ed. 
1662. " A company of little boyes were by their schoolmaster 
not many years since appointed to act the play of King Henry 
the Eighth, and one who had no presence, but an absence 
rather, as of a whyning voyce, puiling spirit, consumptionish 
body, was appointed to personate King Henry himselfe onely 
because he had the richest cloaths, and his parents the best 
people of the parish : but when he had spoke his speech rather 
like a mouse then a man, one of his fellow actors told him, — 
If you speake not Hoh with a better grace, your Parlia- 
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ment will not give you a penny of mony," old jest-book, 
MS. Sloane 384. There is another copy of the anecdote 
in the Fragmenta Aulica, 1662, and the vigour of the excla- 
mation long continued to be one of the professional tradi- 
tions. Like our stage Harry the Eighth, cry out, Hough ! 
Hough!" Memoirs of Tate Wilkinson, ed. 1790, i. 195, re- 
ferring to a period some time about the year 1758. 

Page 87, line 18, Good friend— These lines are mentioned 
in StoVs Survey of London, ed. 1720, ii. 91, as being on a tomb- 
stone at Covent Garden over the remains of a person who died 
in the year 1700. This is the earliest independent example of 
them that I have met with. I am told that more than one are 
to be seen in Warwickshire, and should feel particularly obliged 
by the communication of their dates. 



